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BY JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The stunned dis- 
belief that swept Labor circles here last week 
on issuance of the President’s Executive Order 
of Aug. 16 implementing the Connally Act is 
now beginning to wear off. In spots, it is being 
replaced by a quiet but bitter anger. The im- 
portant question is, are the spots going to 
spread? 

The realization is spreading in Labcr circles 
that prospects for repeal of the infamous Con- 
nally Act are greatly weakened by the Ex- 
ecutive Order. The Connally Act itself is 
so habidly extreme and so poorly con- 
ceived in its vengeful effort to strike at 
one man—John L. Lewis—that even intelli- 
gent industrialists wish that Connally and Con- 
gressman ‘Smith had “stood in bed” instead of 
going around writing acts. It was this opposi- 
tion to the act on the side of industry that 
raised hopes that the next session of Congress, 
having indulged itself in a binge of hatred, 
would be sufficiently sobered up to call the 
whole thing cff. 

But the President’s Executive Order may 
change industry’s attitude because it shores 
up all the weak points of the Connally Act 
and really makes it an efficient operating 
anti-labor instrument. 

That this should be done by the man who 
vetoed the Connally Act is what stunned 
Labor circles. When labor-baiters like Smith 
and Connally write anti-labor legislation, 
there is little occasion for gasps and sur- 
prises. But that a friend of labor should 
do so....! 

In its efforts to “get” Lewis, the Adminis- 
tration once more has used a shotgun, and the 
scattering’ shot “gets” Lewis all right, but it 
also gets all the rest of organized labor. 

Where the Connally Act was content with 
simply making it impossible for workers to use 
the weapon of the strike to overcome the in- 
equities of war profiteering and Big Business 
control of the war effort, the President’s Exec- 
utive Order goes farther by making it impos- 
sible for individual workers even to leave such 
jobs—without striking—under two penalties. 

One, the Order establishes a Government 
blacklist to prevent workers in such cases from 
trying to get other jobs by denying them cer- 
tificates of availability, without which it is now 
impossible to get a job in any industrial area. 
Two, the Order sets up the Army as a penal 
institution by providing for the drafting of in- 
dividual workers who might try—without strik- 
ing—to leave underpaid jobs for better-paying 
jobs in such cases. 

And where the infamous Cennally Act is con- 
tent merely with imposing a year in prison or a 
fina of $5,000, or both, on unions or union lead- 
ers who may try to buck the stranglehold of Big 
Business and the war profiteers, the President’s 
Executive Order goes farther by two drastic 
provisicns. 

One, it punishes the union and its 
ship by abrogating their collective 
bargaining contracts with employers, 
making them null and void and 
permitting the Government to 
impose as a punishment any 
wages, hours or conditions 
of work it chooses, short 
of violating the peonage 
or slavery provisions of 
the Constitution itself or 
of scme specific Act of 
Congress to the contrary. 
Two, it makes any at- 
tempt to fight the control 
of Big Business and the 
war profiteers even more 
expensive to the union by 
seizing dues payments, and thereby stripping 
the union of its funds, and its ability to fight. 

(Note: The best tip-off of the real anti- 
labor character of the Executive Order is 
provided by the fact that the Daily Worker 
on August 20 ran an editorial in its sup- 
port. This might be kept in mind when the 
Communist Party shortly changes its party- 
line and begins attacking the President as 
anti-Soviet, anti-democratic and anti-labor.) 
The Soviet Embassy in Washington tipped 

its mitt this week on the real basis of the cur- 
rent friction between the Soviet Union and the 
western Democracies. 

The germ of what might develop into a 
“United States of Europe” has been ad- 
vanced by the Polish government-in-exile 
in London. The suggestion has taken the 
form of a post-war central European fed- 
eration. From an Anglo-American point of 
view, the suggestion has the further virtue 
of bringing forth some practical scheme 
for hobbling the Prussian militarists, who 
have visited two devastating wars on the 
world in a generation, to prevent them 
from starting a third such world con- 
flagration. Both the United States and 
England have anxiously been scanning 
post-war plans which would provide such a 
guarantee of peace for the future. 

But the Soviet Embassy sharply attacks this 
suggestion in its official information bulletin. 
The article in the bulletin was taken from the 
new voice of the unofficial Comintern, “War 
and the Working Class,” published in Moscow. 

The Soviet attack is nct against the idea of 
a post-war central European federation, but on 
the fact that the Polish plan does not include 
the Soviet Union. The sort of federation accept- 
able to Moscow, the article implies, would bi 
one worked cut with Russian cooperation. The 
article once drags out the cheesecloth 
bogey that the whole idea is aimed against the 
Soviet Union, which on the record has been com- 
plaining for 25 years of capitalistic plots to at- 
tack it and which suffered no such attack until 
its own ally Hitler turned on it. 

“An attentive scrutiny cf these 
mediately and completely gives away 
perialistic intent of the Polish gentry,” 
ticle says, “though they try to conceal them ky 
verbiage about the security of the Central Eu- 
ropean states, about the political balance in 
Europe and about securing a long and stable 
peace. 

“It is not hard to see that the plans of this 
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federation, to be ostensibly com- 
batting possible aggression by Germany in the 
future, are, and by no means least of 
levelled against the Soviet Union.” 

It is this desire by the Union 
trol Central Europe and the Balkans after the 
war that meets determined resistance in Wash- 
ington and London. 

England, it must be remembered, went to war 
to protect the territorial sovereignty of Poland 
under attack by Germany. The Atlantic Char- 
ter drawn up by England and the United States, 
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FDR Faces State Department 


‘Crisis 


As Hull, Welles Showdown Breaks 
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Battle of Europe was about to begin . 
in the Pacific was on the agenda. 
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Would there be an amphibious attack on 
through Sweden. 
Some 45 or so Nazi devisions 


in the world. 


political difficulties immense—for there is an 





AMERICAN AND OTHER ALLIED TR OOPS were digging in this week on far-flung 
global fronts awaiting orders for the: new offensive. 
. . and new maneuvers against the Japanese enemy 


Speculation was rife as Franklin Roosevelt and Winston Churchill met for the sixth 


time at the Chateau Frontenac in Canada’s Quebec as to the landing points of the Allied 


aided by the recent Swedish action in stopping transport of German troops and supplies 
Would there be a landing in France and/or the Low Countries? 
to the heart of Germany, this is the most heavily defended coast in Europe, probably 
only German opposition to worry about, the Allied military task would be lighter, but the 


there are the Balkans—and the possibility of a reinforced Chinese offensive in the Far East. 
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Curtin’s Labor Gov’t 
Wins in Australia 


Special to THE NEw LEADER 

SYDNEY, Australiaa—The Labor govern- 
ment headed by Prime Minister John Curtin 
achieved an overwhelming victory in the gen- 
eral elections held on August’ 21. The Labor 
party captured at least 44 of the 75 seats in 
the House of Representatives and all the 19 
seats in the Senate for which elections were 
held. 

In this swing to Labor, the Australian people 
have given their vote of confidence to Curtin’s 
administration and its prosecution of the war. 
The vote expressed their refusal to bring back 
an anti-labor coalition under Arthur Fadden, 
and their disapproval of the All-Party admin- 
istration, a significant feature of the Oppusi- 
tion’s platform. 

It was the first time in the political history 
of Australia that a Federal Labor Government 
had been re-clected in an election held after 
its term of office and the first time since 1914 
that the Labor party received a majority in 
both Houses of Parliament, 

Ballots east by Australians in the armed 
services are still being received from the fight- 
ing fronts, even from the Allied lines in Sicily. 
Until all these votes are counted, exact returns 
cannot be given. 

The Labor party, however, will have a ma- 
jority of at least 11 in the lower house. 
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Stalin’s ‘War of Nerves Against the Allies 


“This cook will prepare only spicy dishes.” 

In the months we shall have to 
recall again and again these prophetic words 
of Lenin about comrade Stalin, his self-pro- 
claimed and, alas, one and only “true” disciple. 

The cook of the Kremlin not only knows the 
secret of preparing spicy dishes but also likes 
to make use of his talents. And the dish he 
presented to the recent Allied conference at 
Quebec by the removal of Maxim 
Litvinov as Ambassador to the United States 
has a flavor all of its own. 
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Workers Can’t Keep 





Fair Living Standa 
ir Living Standard 
By CLARK RYAN 

DETROIT.—A shattering..blow was levelled 
this week by the Americas Beraaue’ of Labor 
at propaganda that workers have so much 
money to spend that they are bringing on “in- 
flation.” 

The fact is that a majority of working 
men, even with higher wartime wages and 
longer hours, don’t earn enough to maintain 
a decent American standard of living, the 
A. F. of L. declared. 

As evidence, the Federation cited a scientific 
study made by a group at the University of 
Southern California, known as the Heller Com- 
mittee for Research in Social Economics. 

For many years this committee has been 
calculating what it takes for an average wage 
earner’s family—husband, wife and two chil- 
dren—to maintain a “health and decency” 
standard in industrial centers. The “Heller 
budget” has become widely accepted as a yard- 
stick, the A. F. of L. explained. 

Latest of the committee’s reports places the 
minimum earnings necessary in these war times 
to achieve such a standard at $2,992 a year. 
Even that figure, the committee said, is stripped 
down to essentials of wartime Spartan living. 

What makes the plight of the worker 
even worse is that wages are now virtually 
frozen, while prices keep climbing, the 
A. F. of L. emphasized. 
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necessarily mean the recall of Litvinov from 
Washington and Maisky from London. Only 
those who are totally unacquainted with con- 
ditions in Soviet Russia can imagine for a 
moment that either of these men—and this 
applies to all Soviet envoys—ever spoke out 
of turn or ever attempted to influence. however 
vaguely, the Kremlin’s decisions. All that they 
ever said or did was on direct instructions from 
Stalin. Whenever Stalin changed his line both 
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MAXIM LITVINOFF 
His May, 1939, Recall meant the August 
Hitler-Stalin Pact.—What did his 
August, 1943, recall mean? 


nov and Maisky were just as zealous in 
ying out the new Soviet policy. It is im- 
portant to remember that Maisky was already 
he Russian Ambassador in Great Britain when 
Stalin signed his pact with Hitler, and that the 
former defended the pact just as vigorously as 
he had formerly defended Russia’s interference 
in the Spanish civil war. 


Stalin has recalled Maxim Litvinov and 


Political Issue of Foreign Policy 
Unclear as Diplomats Wrangle 


The little storm-in-the-teacup, which rattled for months with the suggestion 
that Cordell Hull and Sumner Welles didn’t quite see eye to eye, exploded in Wash- 
ington this* week, and fragments of the State Department crockery were blasted 
right into President Franklin Roosevelt’s lap in far-away Quebec. 

At this writing the showdown has not completely broken out into the open, 
but one doesn’t have to be a reader of tea-leaves to see the gravity of the crisis. 


Under-Secretary of State Welles is away in 
Maine, away from Washington duties, away 
from the important conferences in Canada; and 
he is maintaining his Secretary of 
State Hull, just returned from the Churchill- 
FDR meeting in Quebec, refused to deny the 
story of Welles’ resignation. The President may 
return to the capital with world-shaking mili- 
tary plans, but a little homework on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue will be on the agenda. 

It is understood by reliable observers that 
it was Cordell Hull, through the agency of 
Arthur Krock in the influential New York 
Times, who brought the difficulties to a head. 
From the Times Washington bureau two wecks 
ago came a sharp dispatch reporting “chaos” 
and “confusion” in the State Department. 
Krock followed this up with an equally sharp 
editorial campaign which absolved the Secre- 
tary of State, and divided the blame equally be- 
tween the White House and recalcitrant sub- 
ordinates. Krock, who had been so serviceable 
to Jesse Jones in the offensive against Henrve 
Wallace, was now carrying the ball for Cerdell 
Hull against Sumner Welles. And it 
clear that as the President dropped Wallace, 
his own executive assistant, so he would drop 
Welles, a long-time personal friend and member 
of the White House inner circle. 

The real issues of the rift in 
partment are not at all clear. 

For some, “good, grey” Cordell Hull, who 
made “reciprccity treaties’ (which in turn 
reciprocated by making him) was a great elder 
statesman. For others he was a one-man polit- 
ical and cultural lag in a fast-moving modern 
world. 

For a great many years Sumner Welles was 
under heavy ‘fire from liberal circles as the 
ruthless representative of “dollar diplomacy.” 
His career in Cuba, with its Jefferson Caffery- 
San Martin Grau incident, was widely attacked. 
Now Welles has shaped up as the champion of 
liberalism. It is generally conceded that Welles 
has grown a good deal in the recent period, 
widened his sympathies, and enlarged his under- 
standing of political problems. His recently 
published book, The World of the Four Free- 
doms, was indicative of his new forward-look- 
ing outlook. 

It is believed that Welles had sharply dis- 
sented over official pelicy in North Africa. There 
is also much talk about his “heretical” views 
about De Gaulle, Stalin, Italy, and a half-dozen 
other crucial problems. But it is quite clear 
that much of the U. S. press is reading into the 
Welles-Hull rift all their favorite slogans. 

So there has been a curious unanimity among 
left-of-centre and _ right-cf-centre spokesmen. 
PM this week was pleading “Keep Welles, Mr. 
President.” An editorial spoke vaguely of “the 
ganging up of politicians,’ and said that “this 
political gangsterism” against Welles “who has 
worked almost alone in the State Department in 
the directions of a democratic war l 
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Ivan Maisky as a new maneuver in his propa- 
ganda campaign and diplomatic blackmail. It 
is part of the Kremlin’s “war of nerves” 
against the allied foreign offices. 

This must be understood clearly, since th 
removal of Litvinov at this time is not 
isolated Stalinist act, but is integrated in a 
dozen ways in his entire political offensive. 

In the sphere of foreign policy it is im- 
portant to recapitulate Stalin’s recent action 
with regard to the “French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation” in North Africa, 
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"Do Something About it" 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

SANTIAGO, Chile.—CIO representatives 
from the American labor movement were 
here this week studying Latin workers’ 
organizations—and taking a few looks 
around at the political situation. 

David J. McDonald, secretary-treasurer 
of the Steel Workers of America, ex- 
pressed the opinion that most South 
American countries could stand consider- 
able democratic infiltration. 

“If we want democracy to survive in 
the Western Hemisphere, we have to do 
something about it much more positive 
than sitting back hoping our South Amer- 
ican friends won't ‘fall’ for anti-democratic 
propaganda,” McDonald said. 

The three-man labor delegation visiting 
Latin-American countries under sponsor- 
ship of the Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American affairs consists of: Edward J. 
Brown, president of the international 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Samuel 
C. Phillips, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers and Firemen, and McDonald. They 
will study labor conditions in Chile, 
Colombia, Panama, Cuba and Mexico. 
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War Profit Lobbyists 
Launch Drive to 
Raid U. S. Treasury 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 
Business launched a drive to put over a 
Treasury raid which, if’ successful, will make 
all previous raids seem like chicken feed. 
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Legislation blocking the renegotiation 
program has already been introduced. Its 
supporters are confident they can force it 
through. After putting over the Rumi plan, 
they believe anything is possible in the 
shape of “feather-bedding” for the wealthy. 
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a” From THE NEW LEADER 
Kd NEWS DESK 

The news of overshadowing significance dur- 
ing the past week was the Presidential Exec- 
utive Order issued Wednesday evening, August 
18, and directed in the main against labor un- 
der the sanction of the Smith-Connally War 
Labor Disputes Law which labor organizations 
fought in Congress with all the power they 
could hastily muster. 

Issuance of the executive decree confirmed 
the contentions of a growing minority of 
observers that the White House is moving 
in closer step with a reactionary Congress 
thaw ardent liberal “Fourth Termers” have 
been willing to concede. The attempt to 
separate the White House from govern- 
ment actions that did not square with 
liberal tenets went so far that some com- 
mentators, by dint of fancy intellectual 
acrobatics, even tried to dissociate the 
President from disapproved acts of his own 
Executive Departments—the State Depart- 
ment, War Labor Board, Army and Navy, 
Department of Agriculture, Office of Price 
Administration, etc. 

* a 
Previous News Paftern Holds 

Other major news events were developmental 
continuations of activities in full play the pre- 
vious: Week. 

The Quebec Conference between President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, joined 
by Chinese Foreign Minister T. V. Soong, con- 
tinued to a finish, but without any revelation 
‘of what actually took place. Newspaper com- 
mientators of left, right and center consequently 
had a speculative field day. 

* Bd 


Quebee Conference in Brief 


A brief statement at the end of the confer- 
ence said: 

1—The whole field of world operations was 
surveyed. 

2—More Anglo-American conferences will be 
held, at closer intervals. 

38—Military decisions will emerge only in 
action. 

4—The Chiefs of Staff talked mainly of 
bringing the war to Japan and helping China. 

5—-Agreements were reached on political is- 
sues paralleling military operations in Europe 
and Asia. 

6—Before the end of this year another Anglo- 
American conference will be held, “in addition 
to any tripartite meeting which it may be 
possible to arrange (sic!) with Soviet Russia.” 

7—“Full reports of the decisions so far as 
they affect the war against Germany and Italy 
wil be furnished to the Soviet Government.” 

8—Relations with the French Committee of 
Liberation were discussed, and later this week 
announcements concerning conclusions will be 
made by “a number of governments.” 

* * 


* 


Kharkov Falls 

On the fighting fronts the Russians took 
Kharkov, ‘opening the way into the South 
Ukraine. At the same time they renewed de- 
mands for a “second front,” to divert 50 to 60 
Nazi divisions from their sector and thus open 
the way for a Soviet invasion of Europe, and 
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The American Cradition 
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provoked much additional speculation by with- 
drawing without comment Maxim Litvinoff 
from his Washington Ambassadorship. 

& *” *~ 


Berlin Bombed 


In western and southern Europe aerial bomb- 
ing of Axis centers was the order of the day. 
Berlin was struck with a 700-plane British night 
raid that showered 1,800 tons of explosives 
and incendiary missiles on the Reich capital. 
This raid, in which 58 heavy bombers were lost, 
is believed to presage a series of operations 
against Berlin that will wreak the same pro- 
found havoc as at Hamburg and in the Ruhr. 
A week before the secret Nazi research area 
at Peenemiinde, on the Baltic, was showered 
with 1.500 tons of bombs. 

x ‘* * 
Aeolian Islands Seized 


In Italy, Foggia, Naples and other centers 
were heavily bombed, and American troops 
moved from Sicily into Stromboli and Lipari 
Islands.‘ Big new concentrations of Allied ship- 
ping were reported from North Africa, ready 
to strike into France, Italy or the Balkans, 
although according to speculative commentators 
a move into the soft, rebellion-rent Balkans 
would not be approved by Russia, which is 
reported to regard the area as a sphere of its 
our post-war influence. That sphere of in- 
fluence would also, it is said, include Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, the Baltic States and Finland. 

x * * 


Kiska Occupied 


In the Pacific, United States and Canadian 
forces, it was announced during the week, had 
occupied Kiska on August 15 and found that 
the Japanese had been driven out by the con- 
tinuous heavy air bombardment. At Salamaua 
on the northern New Guinea Coast the Japanese 
abandoned their air base and the center itself 
was under heavy pressure of American-Aus- 
tralian forces. 

* * * 
Darkness in Washington 


While all the news from the fighting theaters 
was encouraging, developments at home and in 
the political sphere were anything but encour- 
aging. On the home front, the main setback 
to the people’s cause was the Presidential Ex- 
ecutive Order directed chiefly against labor. 

It is true that in matters of fundamental 
policy there is little essential difference 
between the President and a Congress that 
is hostile to the popular welfare? The 
decree brought to a climax a steady swing 
to the Right in this country that has been 
increasingly visible since the fall of France 
in July, 1940. The most obvious evidences 
of this swing have been the placing of one 
major governmental department after the 
other either under staunch Republicans or 
conservative Democrats and the weeding 
out of high and low places of all the prom- 
inent New Dealers. Some, like Leon Hen- 
derson, have been dumped out of the gov- 

ernment; others have been moved into im- 

significant berths, such as Rexford Guy 

Tugwell in the governorship of Puerto Rico. 

More than 100 have walked the plank. 

The only person still prominently identified 
with the government who was closely identified 
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We Remember with fond and proud memories the giants of yesterday.... In time of crisis we seem to get 
new strength and inspiration from the heroic past.... And that image which we create of “the American tra- 
dition becomes almost a guarantee of progressive victories. ... 


But We Forget that the Paines and Debs and LaFollettes did not come by any victories automatically. 
They fought for them. Each had to earn his own progress. ... 


So We Forget Too that the struggle of the progressive forces today do not go on automatically. Their 
strength has constantly to be renewed. At every moment their hopes, and their very existence, is precarious.... 


For 20 Years Now ?re New Leader has been in the progressive fight for a better America and a better 
world.... In Vol. I (No 1) Eugene Victor Debs hailed the publication of The N.L. as “a milestone in the story of 
the Labor and Socialist movement.” Our first major campaign was for “Fighting Bob” LaFollette in 1924... . 
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But Things Just Don t go on by themselves. The New Leader, to carry on effectively, needs your renewed 
support. Our subscription lists have room, believe us, for thousands of new readers— whom you can help us 
contact! ... The rising costs of publishing have cut down the margin of The New Leader’s operation to the 
shadow of the dangerous debit line. ... 


May We Ask You Again to Help Us? We're all in this fight together. The New Leader has long 


been a feared weapon against Reaction—don’t let it slip from our fingers by default! .. . 
for your friends—help circulate the paper to new groups—help us, if you can, financially, out of our budgetary 
crisis.... BUT PLEASE DO IT NOW. 


The Editors of The New Leader 


7 EAST 15th STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 3, N. Y. 
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with the New Deal is Harold L. Ickes, and his 
function was always more that of a New Deal 
hatchetman and not that of a planner and 
initiator of forward-sweeping policies. ‘ Harry 
Hopkins, it is true, remains as a Presidential 
confidant, but here again is a person who was 
aiways more of a Presidential man than a New 
Dealer. 

Major domestic poiicies leading up to the 
latest order placing labor in a vise have 
also been of a character to please conser- 
vatives and reactionaries. The sharp rise 
in food prices, greatly benefitting the big 
food combines, was not only permitted but 
encouraged. The OPA under Henderson 
was defeated as much by lack of support 
from the White House as by Congres- 
sional opposition. Billions in war contracts 
were let under terims so liberal that even 
after grandstand downward revisions they 
make possible enormous profits to the in- 
dustrial group that (1) fought the New 
Deal efforts at social stabilization and (2) 
opposed conversion of the national economy 
to a war basis. 

x bs * 
Fourth Term Strategy 


How can such strategy square with Fourth 
Term aspirations?, some persons may _ in- 
quire. What-can the President gain by alienat- 
ing Labor, which not only has supported him 
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loyally throughout his term of office but has 
twice re-elected him? 

To this the Fourth Term strategists reply: 
more than 60,000,000 persons are now employed, 
or nearly the entire adult population—halt, 
lame, blind and infirm; money in the pocket is 
always a pro-Administration stimulant at elec- 
tion time. Some part of Labor, if only out 
of retrospective gratitude for past benefits, will 
vote for the President again, no matter what 
he does. At any rate, Labor, not having devel- 
oped a political movement of its own in the 
United States as it has in England, has no 
other place to go except into the arms of the 
Republican party. The farmers, enjoying a 
dubious prosperity with food prices distinctly 
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The Twrn of Events — A Review of Global Fronts ' 


out of line with prices in the rest of the 
national economy, will be more Roosevelt- 
minded than ever. 

And that portion of the electorate which 
heeds the precepts of the Catholic Church 
will stand firmly behind a Fourth Term, 
for the White House has made no move 
with respect to Spain, Italy, Latin America 
or any other region where the Church has 
a special interest that would gain its dis- 
approval. The attitude of the Church is 
the key to all developments in these spheres. 
In addition, a very large section of the cun- 
servative beneficiaries of the corporate sys- 
tem, in the North as well as the South, will 
be convinced by events since 1940 that 
Roosevelt is really not hostile to their pre- 
ferred positions. 

* * * ‘ 


Main Points of Executive Order 


The Executive Order authorized Economic 
Stabilization Director Byrnes to implement di- 
rectives of the National War Labor Board by: 

1—Withholding or withdrawing from a non- 


complying employer any priorities, benefits or- 


privileges extended, or contracts entered into, 
by the government. 

2—Withholding or withdrawing from any 
noncomplying labor union any benefits, privi- 
leges or rights accruing to it under the terms 
of conditions of employment in effect when pos- 
session of any plant, mine or facility is taken 
by the President under Section 3 of the War 
Labor Act. Dues collected under the check-off 
system, however, are to be held in escrow for 
the union until it complies with the NWLB. 

The Order finally authorized the War Man- 
power Commission in the case of noncomplying 
individuals, i. e., those declining to obtain em- 
ployment in war classifications for which they 
may be considered qualified, to modify or cancel 
draft deferments or employment privileges, 
or both. 

Under this stringent new order the NWLB 
is strengthened in its current dispute with 
the United Mine Workers of America. If the 
union now declines to sign a contract with the 
coal operators, dues collected for it under the 
check-off system may be withheld. 

The power given the Manpower Commission 
under the order relates only to men from 18 


‘ to 38, who can now, whether or not they are 


fathers, be slammed into the Army unless they 
are engaged in what is regarded as “essential” 
work. The new rule does not affect men over 
draft age or women, except as “employment 
privileges” are concerned. Employment privi- 
leges in war industries, where government con- 
tracts are involved, would be affected, of course, 
but in such industries the employees are already 
where the government wants them. Such 
workers would not be disturbed except, per- 
haps, where shifting production emphasis was 
involved. 

As yet unclarified, however, is the un- 
tenable conceptual cleavage between “ci- 
villian economy’ ’and “war economy,” and 
unless the Manpower Commission proceeds 
slowly with enforcing this order it may 
find that, instead of helping war produc- 
tion, it will injure it, perhaps gravely. 

None of the following may be considered 
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as essential occupations: bartenders, soda- 
jerkers, laundry workers, store clerks, ticket 
sellers, delivery men, moving men, porters, 
domestic workers, restaurant workers, plumbers, 
etc. Yet wholesale displacement of these, and 
many others, if it takes place, can gradually 
affect adversely the productive capacity of en- 
tire defense areas, simply by disrupting the 
rhythm of community life, which must be pre- 
served to an appreciable extent. 

Last Winter was witnessed the effect in a 
specially organized city like New York of 
sharply curtailing the fuel oil supply of the 
laundry industry. The idea in Washington was 
that more laundry work ought to be done in 
home. In New York City many places of 
habitation have no“laundry facilities whatever. 
The curtailment order had to be modified. 

And so it has been with many other orders 
attempting to draw sharp distinction between 
“unnecessary” civilian work and “necessary” 
military work. 


Ea By * 


Austin-Wadsworth Bill 

The swiftness with which the President 
issued this Executive Order under the 
terms of the Connally-Smith Bill induced 
misgivings with respect to the pending 
Austin-Wadsworth Bill, against which 
Labor is mobilizing all its forces. Aceord- 
ing to the recent trend on Capitol Hill and 
at the White House, the Austin- Wadsworth 
Bill will pass, perhaps in subtly modified 
form. Inconceivable though it may seem 
to some that men elected to office unaer 
the United States Constitution and educated 
in American schools could even draw up 
such a bill, much less talk of passing it, 
the fact nevertheless stands on the record 
for all to see who deny that totalitarian 
trends are flowing strongly in this country. 


The Austin-Wadsworth Bill provides, bluntly, 
for the public conscription of Labor to be ex- 
ploited for private profit, a rank attempt at 
bringing about national peonage under the 
seeming form of law. If the bill is enacted 
and implemented by Executive Order, it would 
take two to three years to get it before the 
Supreme Court for adjudication with the pos- 
sibility, if the war is still with us, that it would 
be upheld in a 5 to 4 decision with the majority 
consisting of Frankfurter, Reed, Roberts, Jack- 
son and Byrnes (should the latter again be 
sitting). As the decisions of the Court have 
recently been running, it might be declared un- 
constitutional by Stone, Black, Douglas and 
Murphy. , 

So reactionary is the Austin-Wadsworth 
Bill that it stands far to the right of the 
thought of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which has gone on record 
against it. The NAM reasons, and correctly, 
that if the government can reduce Labor 
to peonage under the excuse of war emer- 
gency, then it would not be difficult for 
power-hungry bureaucrats, many of whom 
show an obvious liking for totalitarian 
methods provided only they are not em- 
bellished with Fascist symbolism, to turn 
on business men and industrialists and re- 

(Continued on Page Seven) 





Negro Labor Acts on the Harlem Riot 


The Negro Labor Assembly, composed of dele- 

gates from unions both AFL and CIO affiliated 
with the Negro Labor Committee, meeting in 
an emergency session Friday evening, August 
13, in the Harlem Labor Center, unanimously 
adopted and sent to Mayor La Guardia resolu- 
tions on the Harlem riot, a partial text of which 
follows: 
“ 1—That the Mayor call upon the President of 
the United States to issue an executive order 
abolishing all forms of segregation, racial dis- 
crimination and jimcrowism in the various gov- 
ernmental departments and in the armed forces 
of the United States. 


2—That the Mayor appoint a commission on 
race relations consisting of all races, creeds and 
colors and including representatives of organized 
labor both.A. F. of L. and CIO. 

3—That the Mayor appoint two Negro citizens, 
one as a member of the Board of Education and 
the other as a member of the Executive Ad- 
ministrative Staff of the Board of Education. 
Also that the Mayor appoint a Negro to serve 
as one of his ranking secretaries, and that a 
Negro be appointed as a deputy police commis- 
sioner, 

4—That steps be taken at once to hold down 
rents and that all rules and regulations effecting 
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Friendich Kunz sat down to write to his mother. He 
where the 
propaganda agency of the Goebbels Ministry bom- 
barded the townsfolk with the Word of 
National Socialists must act. And he was far from 
Allied 
where ferocious anti-Nazis in mufti, elaborated de- 
tailed schemes to destroy “a whole evil people.” 
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repairs, upkeep and sanitary conditions in ,the 
homes be rigorously enforced. 

5—That-the Mayor instruct the Department of 
Weights and Measures to pay more attention to 
the conditions'in Harlem over which that depart- 
ment has jurisdiction. 

6—That the city of New York secure available 
buildings to be used for indoor concerts, skating 
rinks and other recreational and cultural activi- 
ties; and that such buildings be placed under 
the supervision of the appropriate department of 
the City Administration. 

Members of the assembly were warm in their 
commendation and satisfaction with the services 
given the Mayor and the community by their 
chairman, Frank R. Crosswaith and by their 
vice chairman A. Phillip Randolph, who during 
the rioting addressed crowds on the street and 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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—_____ A German Soldier to His Mother-————, 
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Sometime last week, Gefreiter (Lance-Corporal) 
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Corporal Kunz was in Sicily, and as the Axis 
forces were making one of their final stands at 
Palermo, he managed to pen a few last words. 
Shortly after he was captured. The unmailed letter 
was still in his pocket.... 


MY DEAR MOTHER: 

Yesterday, after a long time, I again received mail from home, including your 
dear birthday letter. I sincerely thank you for your dear best wishes. It would be 
nice indeed if I could spend my fortieth birthday back home with loved ones. At the 
moment it hardly seems it will be that way. It will have to happen in a matter of 
hours if we are to escape and return home without becoming prisoners. 

Your last letter I will keep with me. It will be my talisman and will comfort me 
during the coming peried of uncertainty until I come back to you. Let us hope that 
will not be far off. 

The war has already been decided. 
He who has eyes to see can see the approaching downfall of Italy and its Fascists. 
The consequences of that will seal Germany’s fate. I have no hope of coming back 
in good health to you, my dear ones. It is a heavy fate, but perhaps better than death. } 

The German people must suffer retribution for their mistakes. Time will bring 
forth men who will work for a better order and who will carry it out ruthlessly. Don’t | 
worry about me. I'll come back. Stay in good health so that we can celebrate a happy 
reunion. From the bottom of-my heart I wish you the best of everything. I send you 
best wishes and kisses, hoping to see you again. | 





Unnecessary bloodshed should be avoided. 


Your grateful son, FRITZ. 
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The Home Front ooking at Literature 


By JAMES BURNHAM. 
SCIENCE AND CRITICISM: The Humanistic Tradition in Contemporary Thought. By Her- 
bert J. Muller. Yale University Press. 303 pages: $3.75. 
QOEDINARILY it is both just and kind to evaluate a work in terms of the purpose of 
its maker. In the case of this book, however, the chief, and notable, success is a 
by-product of the main intention. “Seience and Criticism” most deserves praise as 
“philosophy” in the old-fashioned sense, as the expression of an attitude and a way 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


Friday's Children 

I KNOW just what teachers will say about this novel. It bears 
the excellent expletive title, Friday, Thank God!, and is 

published by Putnams. School people will say: Allright; it’s a 

pretty good yarn, but such things don’t happen to typical 

teachers between week-ends. 

Anyone who ever faced a class either on Monday or Friday 
must confess that East High is a glamorized school. The gym 
teacher with the luminous skin was somehow missed by the Holly- 
wood scouts. Frenchie, the heroine, had all the elusive charm 
which had carried her into and out of the most bewitching corners 
of Europe. The principal lacked only the white steed of the shining 
khight. The political boss, that fruitful source of skulduggery in 
this work-aday world, reaches down only to save and bless. The 
young Communist is converted to Democracy. The crazed and 
frustrated sister who starts out in the night with an avenging 
revolver, shoots teacher’s pet instead of teacher—and in the end 
the pierced coat and shoulder make everything rather cozier than 
it was before. In addition to every other alluring circumstance, 
there is a secret garden. Every teacher of French or math should 
have one—preferably with a Russian playhouse and a legend of 
the princess who ran off with the Italian. 

In the end, of course, the love-life of the pedagogs who matter 
flows freely—if a bit calmly—after the violent urges of middle 
part of the tale. The soaring success of the favorites of fortune is 
brightly displayed against the sour sarcasm of the main body of 
frustrated school-room females. What we have, then, is a romantic 
novel—edged with melodrama—against a sharply etched realistic 
back-drop. 

% * * 
Teacher's Turn 

LONG with geographical regionalism, we have had professional 

regionalism. -Novels and biographies have given us_ heroic 
portraits of physicians, lawyers, writers, actors and preachers. 
But hardly once since the days of Ichobod Crane and the Hoosier 
Schoolmaster have we had a popular book about a teacher. Agree- 
ing with Charles Lamb, writing men have viewed the pedagogical 
field as a sort of human dust bowl. The college professor or the 
6B teacher may be brought into a plot for comic relief, but no one 
has thought him (or her) worthy of a full-length portrait. 

One of two things. Either there is something wrong with the 
profession or there is something wrong with our attitude toward 
the profession. We have a million teachers in this country. If 
they were organized, they could have the biggest and most power- 
ful union on earth. An extraordinary number of talented and 
influential men of the nation have been teachers. The entire 
population has had intimate contacts with the profession. Teachers 
enter into the stream of our life as does no other craft or group. 
Yet if one ‘were to judge them by the shadow they have cast on 
literature they would seem pale and unimportant. 

I was pleasantly taught by my pudgy professor of letters that 
the older novels and plays had gentlemen for heroes because upper- 
class persons led full and free lives. Poor folks, fettered by poverty, 
offered too little scope for emotional development . The dear old 
man sleeps now in his grave instead of his class-room, and all 
that has been changed. It is well that he has been spared the pain 
of lecturing on Dreiser and Steinbeck. The poorest of the poor 
have furnished stuff for heroes and heroines—miners, steel-work- 
ers, laundry-workers, uprooted farmers, prostitutes. But the 
teacher—numerous, respectable, influential—somehow he seems to 
lack the makings. 

Not that he really lacks them. Meet a bunch of the tutors of 
the young at a party, and you will soon see that they suffer not at 
all in comparison with other humans. They talk as well, laugh as 
well, play and drink as well as any other sort. And, despite rules 
and routine, they are not more cabined and confined in their ways 
than the ayerage run of folks. But nobody sees this. Nobody be- 
lieves it. The teachers themselves don’t believe it. The prettiest 
girls among them take it as a compliment if you say: You a 
teacher? It can’t be; I took you for a Powers model without a 
brain in her head! 


Old Maids as Background 
N Friday, Thank God! we have three sorts of folks whom you 
will find in every school. There are the no-good old frumps who 
started teaching for no reason at all so long ago that everyone has 
forgotten when it was and can be gotten rid of by no one short of 
the undertaker. There are the sharp and sour sisters who compen- 
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about pretty girls who have dates and hopes. And there are the 
eynical old war-horses who have seen everything and don’t give a 
darn about anything. For them education is just putting in hours 
and drawing a pay-check. 

The beauty about this book is that the sleek blondes and 
brunettes who ride off with gay gentlemen in rakish cars are the 
ones who believe in progressive education. It’s too, too nice. The 
ones who saunter in secret gardens are the ones who have lapped 
the cream off John Dewey and Teachers College. 

In the eyes of Fern Rives—she’s the author, and this is her 
first novel—romance is reward of virtue, a sort of A+ for the 
course on Modern Methods. Slender and chie Allison and neon- 
lighted Kelly solved their passion problems at night, heroically 
answered the challenge of the alarm clock in the morning and ap- 
plied unerring tact and wisdom to their students’ life problems 
all through the day. Every new call on their pedagogical ingenu- 
ity provides a new thrill. Teaching, to them, can never turn into 
a routine with a pay-check at the end. Who knows? Perhaps it 
takes satisfactory love at night to create gocd teaching by day. 
This, at least, seems to be the theory that Miss Rives is sending 
back to her normal school. 

For God and Yale 

HE world will never be the same without William Lyon Phelps. 

From the literary tea and the Town Hall out to the end of the 
lyceum-circuit a gracious influence has been withdrawn. He was 
the universal receptionist for American letters. The word dean, so 
often applied, failed of a perfect fit. He lacked the stern authority 
of the dean. His warmth was impartial, his smile all-embracing. 
I doubt whether anyone else ever made such a slender literary 
talent stretch so far. To him the gawkiest literary goose was a 
swan. 

His vitality and goodwill far exceeded his discrimination. He 
was an improved and refined Hamilton Wright Mabie. Think of 
him on the same breath with Van Wyck Brooks or Edumund Wilson 
and you will see what I mean. Approving of all popular writers, 
the charming Phelps could not do for anyone what Henry L. 
Mencken did for Dreiser. He did, as one of his friends remarked, 
“something for God, a good deal for his country and a lot for 
Yale.” 

Mind you, I liked him and shall miss him. But honesty is im- 
portant. The man was a swell guy, a warm, human, happy mortal. 
But he had little relation to real American literature . 

Against Race Prejudice 

HAT this country needs more than any other one thing is a 

common currency of ideas. If the right ideas could get 
around, the world could be pulled out of danger. The ideas are in 
language that most folks can’t understand and in places where 
most of them will never go. Newspapers, radio and moving-picture 
could do a lot more to solve the problem. Up to now the lively and 
pertinent pamphlet has been the best answer. 

The 48 pages by August Claessens on Race Prejudice do the 
job for this toughest of our social nuts. August knows what the 
anthropologists and psychologists have discovered about race feel- 
ing. Here he sets most of it down in straight talk with an edge of 
humor. You can buy the booklet for a quarter from the Rand 
School Press, 7 E. 15th Street, New York City. 


of life. 

This attitude Mr. Muller calls “humanistic”; 
his “premises,” he says, “are broadly empirical, 
pragmatic, naturalistic;” and he records that the 
point of view which he defends “has been. sym- 
bolized by such names as Chaucer, Erasmus, 
Rabelais, and Montaigne,and in more recent 
times by Matthew Arnold, William James, 
Thomas Mann.” 

Basic to the attitude, as Mr. Muller interprets 
it, is the high rating given to the sciences, both 
as the source of our knowledge of the world and 
as creative human activities. Science and Criti- 
cism thus joins the revived debate between those 
who in our troubled day are still ready to put 
their full stake on this world, and those many 
others who, despairing of the facts or never 
having been willing to face them, seek better 
odds from accommodating bookies of the trans- 
cendental, 

Mr. Muller’s defense of naturalism is distin- 
guished by being neither apologetic nor bad-tem- 
pered. He does not believe that all metaphysicians 
and theologians are scoundrels; he does not find 
that religions have produced only evil for men; 
he is a consistent enough relativist to know that 
relativism must be founded on certain key choices 
which are not themselves capable of explicit 
proof. 

He admits, near the end of his book, that 
“there remains, however. the crucial ques- 
tion: whether such natural idealism, a religion 
without Ged, can have the necessary authority, 
force, and vitality to realize its values.” And he 
confesses that he would “not pretend to give an 
unqualified answer to this crucial question.” He 
is ready, that is to say. to be experimental 
even in his advocacy of experimentalism. 

Mr. Muller’s contemporaries have,.I am afraid, 
developed tastes for rawer ideological drinks 
than this honest brew of his. Nevertheless, at 
a time when the forces of spiritual night. are so 
militantly on the offensive, it is encoyraging to 
be assured that resisting banners still fly. If the 
belief that men can some day learn to live their 
own lives without the treacherous aid of fears, 
weakness and prejudices transmuted into Abso- 
lutes is no more than an illusion, then it is not 
the least worthy among illusions. 

To express again the general philosophy of 
naturalism is not, however, the main avowed 
purpose of Science and Criticism. “In the end,” 
Mr. Muller writes in his preface, “I found myself 
devoted mainly to an effort to make really avail- 
able, for the purposes of literary criticism, the 
revolutionary findings in the natural and social 
sciences .. .” He adds, appropriately, that “this 
is scarcely a modest aim.” It is an aim, more- 
over, at which he fails, for he has conceived it 
in a sense that makes it quite impossible of 
achievement. 

* 7 * 
N analysis of the relation between science 
and literary criticism is both legitimate and 
called for. It could properly and productively go 
along one of*two lines. In the first place, it 
could try to discover what specific truths made 





available by the sciences are able to increase our 
knowledge of the .creation, nature, and com- 
munication .of literature. Psychology and the 
various historical or social seiences will presum- 
ably contain the most part of such relevant 
knowledge. 

Some attempts of this sort have been made both 
by critics and by scientists. In spite of the crude 
stage at which psychology and the social sciences 
still are, there seems to me much more even now 
that can be done. We know enough already to avoid 
a great deal of nonsense that is written by literary 
critics (as by critics of all the arts); in, for 
example, their remarks about “the psychology of 
the artist” or “the function of art” or “the social 
background” of this or that literary work, or the 
whole problem of “values in art.” Since critics, 
whatever their aesthetic theories, all write about 
such things, their public might well demand that 
they know something about them, which very 
often they do not. 

The analysis of the relation between science 
and criticism might, secondly, deal with the 
problem of method. Along this line it would con- 
sider the general method of all the sciences, and 
ask to what extent scientific method is or ean be 
or ought to be the method of literary criticism. 
This is a possible and a profoundly important 
problem: it.is possible to describe the general 
method of the sciences; and the claim of this 
method to be the sole means for finding out truths 
is a formidable challenge to a field whieh, like 
that of literary criticism, also claims.to tell us 
truths but at the same time is notoriously shy 
about accepting scientific method. 

Mr. Muller has not interpreted his primary 
aim along either of these two possible lines, 
though he does deal incidentally with the problem 
of method. He has set himself to review the 
entire field of contemporary science (with long 
ehapters, indeed the bulk of his book, on the 
physical sciences, biology, psychology, and the 
social sciences) in terms not merely of method 
but also of content, in order to determine what 
it has to offer to criticism. There are two diffi- 
culties here. The aim, first, is impossible; no 
man today—and certainly not in a few years, in 
a single book—can review the major conteut of 
the chief contemporary sciences without slipping 
into either vulgar popularization or distortion. 

Mr. Muller could not, because of his. aim, avoid 
these two pits: the too easy popularization is il- 
lustrated in his chapters on physics and biology 
especially; and the distortion, by the kind of 
over-favorable emphasis which he gives to theories 
like those of “Emergent Evolution” and “Gestalt 
Psychology” or to the demi-science of a man like 
Korzybski, when he finds that the words used 
by their exponents bolster his favorite philosoph- 
ical terms, “whole,” “organism,” dynamic.” 

The second difficulty rests upon the fact that 
many of the sciences, in terms of content, simply 
do not have anything to offer to criticism. Ex- 
cluding the question of method, which they share 
with the other sciences, the findings and theories 
of contemporary physics and chemistry, for ex- 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


The Record of De Kerillis 


By PAUL TEXTOR 
FRANCAIS, VOICI LA VERITE! By Henri de Keriltis. La Maison Francaise, 610 Fifth Ave., 


New York. $1.00. 


HENRY DE KERILLIS is one of those public figures chiefly responsible for the 


debasement of French politics leading up to the catastrophe of 1940. 


By his 


calumnious stories, by his propagandistic vulgarism, he contributed more than any- 
one else to the destruction of the French civic spirit: He had a right to be opposed 
to democracy.and Socialism. He had no right to fight against them in a manner 
so disloyal, with weapons so poisoned. And he has not the right, morally, to entitle a 


book Behold the Truth! at the very moment when 
he falsifies truth, recounts the history of our 
times with the most scornful lack of veracity. 

This is: not, properly speaking, a book but a 
collection of articles. The author must think well 
of himself and of his literary efforts, else he 
would not have given them the permanent form 
of a beok. It remains to be seen whether the im- 
partial reader will find it possible to agree with 
him in his judgment of them. 

Mr. de Kerillis has written a special preface 
of ‘self-praise in order to attribute to himself all 
the virtues and to show that he is always right. 
This eulogy would have been more valid had it 
been written by someone else. He boasts of 
having created’ in 1926 a “political propaganda 
machine” for the dissemination of nationalist 
ideas. But what he does not tell is that. his 
Centre de Propagonda was chiefly distinguished 
for its continuous and scandalous calumnies and 
lies against the democratic and socialist parties. 

A most striking example of the sort of falsifi- 
cations of which Mr. de Kerillis is guilty occurs 
in connection with his quotation in his Preface 
of his book, Francais, Voici la Guerre! Let us 
cite a passage from this earlier work (third edi- 
tion, Paris, 1937, pp. 60-61): 

“The damages caused by Franco-Soviet 
pact are incalculable. It is this pact which 
has given us the popular front, the red elec- 
tion of June, 1936, the shift of the French 
masses toward radicalism, the catastrophic 
government of Leon Blum, six months of 
disastrous troubles, the furious social dema- 
gceyv of the present time, the reputation be- 
yond our borders as a country three-fourths 
bolshevised, a country to be universally 
avoided as stricken with a pestilence. ; 

“M. Barthou, who was a true patriot, 
never would have negotiated this Franco- 
Soviet pact had he foreseen its consequences. 
And M. Laval never would have signed it 
had the suspicion entered his mind that the 
Communist Party, a branch of the Moscow 
regime, would become a preponderant part of 
the majority charged with the control of the 
application of this agreement. 
“Despite all the reservations made in the 
course of this exposition, we stand ready- to 
admit the Soviets as associates in the com- 
bination opposed to the Germanic aggressor. 
But as masters—never! 

“M. Leon Blum has declared over and over 

again that he will not govern without the 

Communists and still less against the Com- 

munists. He submits; then, to their black- 

mail, the blackmail of Moscow.” 

After having written these paragraphs Mr. de 
Kerillis represents himself as a champion of the 
Franco-Soviet pact. He pretends to have _sup- 





ported this treaty from 1935 onward, the same 
treaty which he denounced with such virulence 
in these passages which we have quoted from his 
volume dated 1937 (a year before Munich), and 
he sets himself up as the devoted apologist of 
Stalin and of the GPU. For this passionate na- 
tionalist, this notorious partisan of Franeo and 
Mussolini, has become the admirer of Stalinist 
terrorism. .He applauds the sinister Moscow 
trials, the extermination of the Russian intelli- 
gentsia, the annihilation of democracy and so- 
cialism in Russia—always posing, in the mean- 
time, as the defender of republican liberties. 

Mr. de Kerillis has the right to denounce the 
Franco-Soviet pact. He has, too, the right to 
change his mind. But he has not the right, 
morally, to pretend that he has never changed, 
that he has always been in the right, to give 
himself the eredit for. imaginary virtues. He 
cannot at one and the same time be the partisan 
of Franco, Mussolini and Stalin, the while he 
passes himself off as a democrat. And—most of 
all—he cannot gather all of this together in a 
book and.call it Voiei la Verite—when it is all 
the very opposite to the truth. 

In the volume cited above the author offers yet 
another example of bad faith and of anti-demo- 
cratic and anti-socialist betrayal. He pretends 
to find indistinguishable the honest pacifist spirit 
of other times, the socialist movement for inter- 
nationalism, and “germanophilism.” Take a. look 
at the text (np. 104-105): 

“To tell the truth, the left-center and the 
left have also their groups which stand for 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Juside and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


(hes's Swami:—There weren’t very many people there. ...E 
Cox, head of the Congressional sub-committee invest 

the Federal Communication Commission, sat up fro1’ 

judge’s chair, rocking back and forth. ... A timid, I’ 

sat in the witness seat, nodding prompt assents to t 
allegations of counsel Eu, 
Garey. ... 
FCC had a few men around. The 
press table was rather crowded, 
And flitting around from reporter 
to reporter was Cox’s glorious .in- 
novation—a press agent! (Cox is 
very anxious to get good publicity 
on his current “show,” and he and 
Garey have been making the rounds 
of publishers’ offices—and not with 
very much luck. Cox happened to 
make the tactical error of calling 
Joe Barnes a Commie—when it got 
to Mrs. Ogden Reid the Herald- 
Tribune had an editorial which re- 
ally roasted the committee. And 

Garey’s flagrant, unconcealed race-prejudice has antagonized 

everyone within miles.) ... 


This “press-agent” takes the cake. It was he who sent out that 
unheard-of release when one Italian anti-fascist was being called 
up as a witness. He listed all the “color” possibilities to the photo 
editors—“dark, swarthy,” “looks like a Sicilian thug,” “big scar 
across cheek,” “ought to make great pictures.” The Italian 
quietly told the press that the scar was a World War I wound, in 
a battle against the Germans. Cox’s press-agent was seen 
making a sudden dash for the men’s room... . 


But the special story I want to tell concerns our old friend, 
the Hon. Vito Marcantonio, Congressman. .. . 


On the stand was Lido Belli. Salvemini had often attacked 
Belli’s broadcasts and programs on U.S.-Italian radio stations. The 
FBI, FCC, OWI had been trying to get the goods on him for years. 
They had naturally put pressure on him many times—and now 
Cox was using Belli’s complaints as a stick to beat the Govern- 
ment with, ... 

Strangely enough, every time Belli got into a jam a “fix” was 
put in for him. Apparently he had some big influence. .. . 

And as we all sat there scribbling our notes at the press-table, 
Garey boomed out the answer. From the documents he quoted the 
substance of several sessions Belli had with government investi- 
gators who had been checking on his slanting of the news, ete. 

With Belli was Congressman Vito Mavreantonio! Belli was 
(and may still be) his client. This man, who had been exposed by 
the anti-fascist press, and who was being closely watched by Unele 
Sam (at one time he had been held as a “dangerous enemy alien’), 
was under Marcantonio’s protection! ... It was he who had been 
“fining” things up!... 

And by the way—at a session with the FBI, in December 
of last year (some three weeks before the murder of Carlo 
Tresca on the streets of New York), Marcantonio, defending 
Belli, launched into a vicious attack on the Mazzini Society 
(the anti-fascist group, of which Tresca was an influential 
member). Marcantonio, who has yet to skip a beat with the 
party-line, ranted—according to the record—about the “dan- 
gers” of its members, and its “ambitions.” ... This item we 
offer free to the District Attorney and to the OWI, who have 
seemed from time to time to be a little confused about things. 


Eyotine the Mask:—Russia has changed a vood deal from Lenin 

to Stalin, but for Maxim Maximovich Litvinoff, things move 
on but remain the same. He is still pretty much the international 
messenger-boy he was under Vladimir Ilyich who had him deliver- 
ing smuggled copies of Jskra into forbidden areas. Litvinoff, chief 
runner for the Kremlin, has now been recalled again. ... But Ivy 
Low Litvinoff isn’t worried about her “Papasha.” In interviews 
with the press she has been laughingly pooh-poohing any portents 
of personal danger for the 5:3, 200lb. ambassador ‘All baseless 
rumors,” she smiles. . . 

But if it’s a smiling matter, nobody who has ever been near a 
Soviet office would knew it 3armine, who was in 
the Soviet office both in Greece and in France, has told of how 
terrified the entire staff became when the call to “come home” 
came from the Kremlin. “One was never certain, from day to 
a 


And Ivy Low? She has been pooh-poohing danger now for 
a long time—in ’37 and ’38 in the days of the purges, in 1939 
when the Stalin-Hitler pact dropped Maxim cold. . . . On one 
of these occasions (according to Alice-Leone Moats’ book, 
“Blind Date With Mars”), Mrs. Litvinoff had bade most of 
her guests a cheery “good night.” One diplomat, among-the 
very last to leave, saw her going upstairs. “He said, she had 
dropped her mask and there was terror written in every line 
in her face. She looked as though she might collapse at any 
moment and pulled herself up the stairs by the bannister, hand 
over hand... .” 
‘ 
Connie Round-up:—U. S. Army officials were a little red-faced 
the other day when attention was called to the Bulletins of 
the 2nd Service Command—which recommended the School for 
Democracy to soldiers anxious to study “current events”! The 
School for Democracy is, of course, a pure Kremlin-Set outfit. The 
recommendation was sneaked through to the Army by some high- 
placed fellow-travelers in-a Washington agency. . . . Jge Curran 
has shipped out again as a seaman—in order to avoid the no-kay 
which the State Department had put on his visa. But he forgot to 
notify his draft board—and so Col. McDermott is after him now.... 


Two months ago, in the height of the “Mission to Moscow” 
campaign, the Daily Worker prouc’y featured the endorse- 
ment of Victor Devereux, head 1 the American Legion's 
Americanism department. Devereux thought it was a won- 
derful picture! This week Devereux popped up as a con- 
tributor to The National Republic, one of the most vicious 
of the native-fascist periodicals. . . . It may be a strange 
spectacle to some, but more and more the Devereux and the 
Rickenbackers will be plugging for Stalin’s “great experi- 
ment.” They’re no fools, and they know how much they can 
learn from the Kremlin. .. . 


paragraph can wait, but we'd like 


off now, for people are always asking why this depart- 
cantankerous,” why we go after not only the fools and 
bt ven the rather good’ or liberal or well-meaning or 
fon or off 
. And one good reason you can pick up 


| mapeners for a Gripe:—Thi 
to get it 


ment 1s & 


ials. It’s We know no “sacred cows” 

Life magazine, in which there is a long 

areer of War Secretary Henry Lewis Stim- 

Ss a conservative politico, but a rather honest 

well-intentioned one. ere are some of the 

on a speedboa ide with Mussolini in Rome 

to Pierre Laval at hi . on the 

nd was his job. 

1 everybody. 

ng we don’t 

ll right, and 

positions, and that’s 

All this sentimental 

isiness about “our men” who “do wonderful things for us” strikes 

a bit on the stupid side. Statecraft was never employment for 

do-gooders. You never heard of Santa Claus or Galahad in polities. 

The only way to get anywhere is to ride hard and long, and with 
plenty of whip on the side. ... 


1? 
people’s progre 
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What You 
War—The 


i 

By T. SWANN HARDING 
_JN a broad way Dehydrated foods will continue 
4 to fill emergency needs, though they will of 
“course be used much more in the ordinary house- 
hold run of things as they are perfected. Al- 
‘ready, reconstituted dehydrated vegetables com- 
pare favorably in quality with good grades of 
canned goods and in some few instances are 
equal in quality to the fresh product. More- 
over, there will be circumstances even in peace- 
time under which it will prove useful to have 
dehydrated fruits, vegetables, soups, and meats. 
But the commercial food-dehydration business 
is not one to be undertaken carelessly or on a 
shoestring. The equipment and successful op- 
eration of a dehydrating plant is more difficult 
than that of a cannery or a quick-freezing es- 
tablishment. There must be skilled and experi- 
enced direction and operations must be on a 

relatively large scale to ensure profit. 
Moreover, good raw material must be used. 
Dehydration offers no magic for the production 
of a high-grade finished product from low-grade 
raw material. In the end dehydrated foods must 
meet rigid specifications and pass requisite 
chemical, bacteriological, and biological tests, 





to be acceptable for purchase by the Govern- 
ment for lend-lease or the armed forces. 

A pretreatment called blanching, designed to 
kill the enzymes and germs that may be present 
and would later discolor the food or tend to 
decompose it, is necessary before fruits, vege- 
dehydrated. 


tables, and meats are Light- 
J 








“colored fruits are usually sulfured before dry- 
ing while vegetables are blanched either by dip- 
ping in hot water or, more often, by exposure to 


‘steam. The latter method is most used now. 
This blanching stops all life processes in 
the. food. 


** Dehydrated vegetables are usually packaged 
in 5-gallon tins with press-in lids. Generally 
Speaking an inert gas, usually commercial ni- 
trogen, sometimes carbon dioxide, ‘fills the 
empty space in the can. 

Six crates of carrots weigh about 198 pounds. 
They contain water for which we should pay 
about $164 per 100 cubic feet as bought at 
market. They should arrive at the dehydration 
plant fresh-pulled, not more than an hour old. 
There they are topped, trimmed, washed, 
scraped, and cut into quarter-inch disks which 
are spread evenly over wire trays. They 
are next exposed to steam for 6 minutes to 
blanch and are then placed in the dehydrator 
at 150°-180° F. 

It, takes from 1 to 4 hours to dehydrate 
vegetables of various kinds. The yield from 
the 198 pounds of fresh carrots is 17 pounds, 
or enough dehydrated food to fill two 5-gallon 
cans. A bit of solid carbon dioxide is tossed in 
before the lids are sealed on. In like manner 
two heads; say 4 pounds, of cabbage, shrink to 
a 6-ounce disk, the shredded cabbage having 
been compressed into the disk when containing 
about 20 percent. of moisture in order to save 
space in the drier during final dehydration. 

* ra * 

N some instances soldiers have actually shown 

greater preference for dehydrated than for 
fresh foods when they did not know which they 
were being served. In many tests by experi- 
enced panels the dehydrated vegetables have 
been pronounced the equal of the best grade 
af canned goods and in some superior to fresh 
wegetables. 

Dehydrated soup is manufactured by spray- 


ing cooked and pulped vegetables on hot re- 
volving drums where the water quickly passes 
6ff. The dried product then peels off the 
drums dike paper, is crumbled into flakes, 
and can be reconstituted later by the addition 
of water. Fruits and getables are usually 


@ried in cabinet or compartment-type driers. 











Dehydrated apples, as distinguished from 
dried, are also being made. product is 
superior in flavor to the dried fruit and weighs 
only one-seventh as much. It is readily re- 
‘onstituted for use in apple sauce, as pie filling, 
‘or for eating with cereal. Dehydrated apples 
keep well and do not become rancid. The Army 
used large quantities of them and also of 
dehydrated cranberries which may be made into 
a beverage or reconstituted tor sauce. The juice 
of 25 cases of oranges can reduced to one 
small case of concentrate. It takes eight parts 
of water to reconstitute one part of California 
Orange juice, ten to one for Florida 

Orange juice is evaporated under reduced 
pressure to make tl neentrate and, 
the fresh product ntains from 10 to 15 
cent of total] solids, the concentrate conta 6 
to 70 per cent. The vitamin C cont ! 
duced only slightly in processing. Th 
is ordinarily pasteurized during processing but 
nothing. is added—no sugar, no preservative 
Cull oranges which are misshaped or blemished, 





but of which the juice is excellent, are used. 


Like meat, eggs consist of water to the ex- 


tent of three-quarters. During this year per- 
haps 200 million pounds of dried eggs will be 
purchased for Lend-Lease. While the 18 plants 
we had in 1940 had a normal operating capacity 
of only 10 million pounds, our 80 plants now 
have one of 285 million pounds a year. That 
means breaking about 10 billion eggs or 30 
million cases, straining, emulsifying, and drying 
the contents. 
* * * 
RITAIN at first took much evaporated and 
condensed milk from us but one ship will 


carry as much food value in the form of 
powdered milk as four will in the form of 
evaporated. Hence the call for milk powder. 


Originally skim-milk powder was supplied be- 
cause the whole-milk powder, containing fat, 
did not keep well. Research in the Department 
of Agriculture had shown, however, that if 
milk fat or butterfat is thoroughly dehydrated, 
and if all the gas (oxygen usually) is driven 
off, the resultant product will keep well. 

If whole milk is carefully processed while 
very fresh, the dehydrated powder keeps well. 
It is possible to make a “dehydrated butter” 
(or butter oil) if all the gas is removed, which 
will ship without refrigeration, can be used 
directly in cooking, or reconstituted by the 
addition of salt and water. A dehydrated cheese 
has also been made. It comes in the form of a 
flour which becomes a cake like processed 
cheese when reconstituted with water. 

The process for dehydrated meat is about 
perfected. It does not at present lead to minia- 
ture chops or steaks or to dried-up sides of 
beef, though that may come later. The meat, 
pork or beef, containing about 20 per cent fat 
is cut from the bone, sliced up with a knife, 
then put through a sausage mill and ground 
to pieces about one and one-eighth inches in 
diameter, or sometimes to hamburger con- 
sistency. 

The ground meat is next thrown between 
two heated revolving drums: which fail to meet 
by about one-eighth of an inch. The tempera- 
ture inside the drums is 387° F\, the meat is 
in actual contact with them for from 40 toe 60 





Will Be Eating After the 
Story of Dehydrated Food 


anadian Progressives Move Ahea 











MITCHELL HEPBURN 


seconds, before scrapers automatically remove 
it and drop it into trays below. This treat- 
ment cooks, coagulates, shreds, and blanches 
the meat; it also removes nearly half the water 
from it. Thereafter it is placed in mesh-bottom 
trays and dried two or three hours more in 
a cabinet drier at 160° F. 

The water content of the meat is thus reduced 
to 5 per cent. The final: product weighs one- 
fourth as much as the raw meat and occupies 
one-half the space or less, depending upon com- 
pression in packing. An ordinary steer which 
yields about 354 pounds of lean beef will tnus 
provide about 88% pounds of dehydrated meat. 
The product is palatable and will satisty hunger 
right in the dried form. 

The final product gives the eater something 
to chew on. Many appreciative comments have 
come in regarding it. However work continues 
at the Beltsville Research Center on cooking 
and drying temperatures, equipment, the per- 
missible fat content of the raw product, and 
the nutritive value, and the keeping quality of 
the dehydrated meat at different temperatures. 
Dehydrated meat is from 55 to 78 per cent 
pure protein, depending on the fat content, 
and is a good source of iron, phosphorus, cop- 
per, and the vitamin B complex. 

The vitamin content of fresh vegetables is 
reduced only about 20 per cent by dehydration 


and packing ir inert gases prevents further 
vitamin ‘loss. Hence dried vegetables can be 


kept indefinitely at the full vitamin value “of 
the material put into the container. Combina- 
tions of dried vegetables and dehydrated meat, 
all in the form of powder, have also been pro- 
duced; on the addition of hot water a palatable 
soup results, 

Undoubtedly we shall consume more dried 
and dehydrated foods after the war is over 
than we did before it began, because re- 
search is rapidly making such food palatable 
and of excellent keeping quality. But there 
is no reason to expect that dried foods will 
replace canned, quick-frozen, or fresh foods. 
There will be a place for each in the food 
industry of tomorrow. 





Dispatch Analyzes. Victory 
Of CCF in Elections 


By A. ANDRAS 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 
OTTAWA (By Mail).—A new highwater mark for the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation was established this month. The CCF was at last given the opportun- 
ity to prove its claims of popular support and did so in a manner which permitted no 


contradiction. 
federal by-elections. 


It won smashing victories in a provincial general election and in 


In the Ontario provincial elections of 1937 the CCF was able to contest only 37 
out of the 90 seats in the Legislative Assembly. It won no seats and polled only 
some 78,000 votes, about 5 per cent of the total. 

In the recent elections on August 4th, the CCF ran candidates in 86 out of 


the 90 constituencies; it polled about 400,000 
votes, nearly a third of the popular vote; and 
elected 34 members of the Legislature. 

Of the victorious candidates, half were trade 
unionists and two were women. Five of them 
had defeated Liberal cabinet members, includ- 
ing the Minister of Labor and another who had 
publicly declared that “strikers should be shot 
at dawn.” One of them obtained the highest 
vote in the province: A local trade-union presi- 
dent, he routed the Liberai Party machine and 
the powerful moneyed opposition of Interna- 
tional Nickel. The CCF candidate who ran 
against the new premier of Ontario, a veteran 
politician, lost by only about 400 votes. 

The elections also marked the complete de- 
feat of the Liberal government and the return 
of the Conservatives, under their new name of 
Progressive-Conservatives, with 38 seats. 

As the Liberals are left with only 15 seats, 
the CCF emerges as the official opposition in 
Ontario, the third province where it hclds that 
position. The “Pro-Cons” will constitute the 
rump to maintain it in power. Whether the two 
Government and will have to rely on the Liberal 
old-line parties will form a Coalition govern- 
ment, as in British Columbia (where the CCF 
is also opposition) remains to be seen. In B.C. 
the coalition has shown pretty well what the 
CCF has consistently pointed out: that there is 
no fundamental difference between the two old 
parties. The fear of being labelled Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee may prevent a similar fusion 
in Ontario. However, the genuine fear of con- 
tinued Socialist advances may drive the Liber- 
als and Conservatives into one another’s arms. 
Many influential anti-CCF papers have been 
urging such a course. 

The present trend is indicative of two 
things: one, a deep-rooted desire among the 
people for some fundamental changes in 
the social set-up; two, a sharpening of the 
struggle between the supporters. of “free 
enterprise” and of a socizlized economy. (It 
is noteworthy that both parties spent more 
time and money in smearing the CCF dur- 
ing the election campaign than they did in 
confounding one another. 


As a militant Socialist opposition in the 
Legislative Assembly, the CCF will be the 
spearhead for fundamental social change. 

* * * 


The Federal Election— 

"Liberals" Out on a Limb 

| Pete than a week after the Ontario elections, 
which sent the Liberal government to crash- 

ing defeat, four Federal by-elections took place. 
Of the four seats, the CCF won two; the 

Liberal candidates, representing the party in 

power, lost in all four. There were two western 

seats and two in Quebec. It is significant that 





A Modest Proposal in Van Loon's Diary 
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ae a 
ia: My, my 
By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
HAVE only one suggestion to make to the 
forthcoming peace conference. I want 
those responsible for the 
future world to establish a year of complete 
silence. 


happiness of the 


most literal interpre- 
tation of the word “Silence.” I want all radio 
communication to be stopped for at leust 
twelve months. J want the world to show its 
shame over what has happened by maintaining 
a complete silence for one entire year. 
Immediately after the last war, somebody 
hit upon the fortunate idea of honoring 
Armistice Day by maintaining a two minutes’ 
silence. We soon began to neglect it. We 
were busier than ever before. We figured out 
how much money we could have made during 
those two minutes while we did nothing and 
we went on with our affairs, only a 
handful of persons who could not forget (and 


I mean this in the 


while 


God knows, they had reason not to be able 
to forget) stood around the monuments 
erected to their beloved dead and observed 


the ceremony. 

This time I want to handle the matter a 
little more seriously. I want the whole world 
to keep silent for an entire year. 

A little local prattling of the radio would, 
unavoidable. We need our music 
profits. Let 
who like 
music for 
to get 
that is necessary to carry on, while all around 


of course, be 
and business needs its there be 
soap operas for those 
and let there be good 


depend upon good music 


soap operas 
those 
the strength 


who 


us arise the shambles of what once upon a 
time was a Civilization. But international 
communications should come to an end 

V OOK at the situation we have today. In the 


morning we can listen to a speech by the 


Pone Dnring the afternoon we ean tune in 


on Shanghai and Moscow and Sydney. In the 
a tireside chat from the White House 


evening, 
or the hideous noise of machine-gun fire in 
the Solomon Islands. Every minute of every 
hour of the day, our mind is pre-oceupied by 
something that is far removed from our real 

terests. We never give our brain a chance 


to rest, and as a result, we never have 
¢ 
t 


moment in which to do a little thinking « 
our own and we “rattle” rather tha } 
we live 

I believe that my Catholie neighbors have 


institution called a Novena That me 
I am not mistaken, a week of inner q 
f from the disturbances of 


ew days away 
our daily existence. I want the whole world 
to have a Novena like that, but it should last 
a year and not a mere week. For most of our 
troubles are due to the fact that none of us 


" A Plea for One Full Year of Silence 
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Original sketch by Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 


",.. An entire civilization has been destroyed. A dozen living 


philosophies have been shot fo hell... . 


is ever given a chance to catch up with him- 
running after a car. 
we occasionally do 


self. We are like dogs 
If by some luc ky 
catch up with it, 
of breath that all we can do is to sit and pant 


break 


we are so completely out 


and beg for a bow] of water, and then we 
must be going again—going endlessly and 
aimlessly and not having the slightest idea 


what we are doing except that we are going 


somewhere and God only knows where. 
I mean this seriously. More things have 
happened during the last four years than 


during the previous four centuries. An entire 


civilization has bee) destroyed. 


philosophies of iife have been shot to Hell. 
Millions of uprooted people are still wandering 
hopelessly across the face of the earth and it 
will take yea provide them with some 
kind of permanse home. And while we lost 
everything we ever believed in, we were gain- 
ing nothing ne except a rehash of a few 
old platitudes now dressed up as “the Four 
Freedoms” o1 ne other name that means 
nothing. 


ee from six o’clock in the morn- 
ing until | after midnight we are 
absurd prophets of a new day 


unti long 


exposed to the 


A dozen living + 


that is as old as the day when the pyramid 
of Cheops was inaugurated. And each one of 
these sooth-sayers offers us a panacea that 
is a warmed-over dish of wishy-washy fiddle- 
faddle which bears no resemblance whatsoever 
to the realities of life. 

Should these sooth-sayers be made unavail- 
able to our long-suffering ears, we might have 
time to catch up with all the best things that 
were said and thought days of 
Hammurabi. We would not be obliged to listen 
to the Gabriel Heaters and the Estelle M. 
Steinbergs, but we would have the 
necessary for Spinoza and Vauvenarges. We 
could do without 99% of our daily 
(that would still The New 
Leader boys a chance to say their say), and 
we could then re-read 
of perusing Luella 
Aurelius would be our companion 
the author of My Day. 

I leave the rest to the reader who, given this 
general hint, can easily provide the necessary 
details out of his own daily experience. But 
when this war is over, then, for the sake of 
untold generations to come, let us have silence 
—a year of silence—complete and, absolute. 
Amen. 
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the two Social Credit candidates in the western 
ridings were thoroughly trounced. ; 

Insofar as the CCF is concerned, the by- 
election results confirmed the importance 
of year-round organization. Popular support 
is in itself not sufficient to win an election. 
In the prairies provinces the CCF is well 

organized; it has province-wide networks of 
riding associations and _ poll-committees. In 
Quebec it is still in the rudimentary stages with 
its membership concentrated almost entirely in 
Montreal. French-speaking Canada has yet to 
become familiar with the message of the CCF. 
This is the party’s most important task for 
some time to come. 

The results of these elections have placed the 
Liberal Party in a curious dilemma. The people 
have shown in no uncertain terms their lack 
of confidence in its leadership. The Liberal 
government has therefore two choices. It may 
vall a federal election immediately, knowing 
that it must face certain defeat but with the 
hope that neither the CCF nor the Pro-Cons are 
sufficiently prepared for a national contest so 
that the defeat may not be too severe. It may, 
on the other hand, remain in office until 1945— 
the end of its lawful term, or even longer if 
the war is still on—trusting to a favorable turn 
of events to restore the people’s confidence, at 
the risk of letting the other parties, the CCF 
especially, take advantage of the interval to 
gather strength. 

* * * 
Political Notes 
From Right to Left 

NEW political force has emerged in Quebec 

which is challenging the Liberal Party’s 

stranglehold on that province. It is the Bloe 
Populaire, a narrowly nationalistic, isolationist 
French-Canadian party. Its platform is‘a mix- 
ture of race bias, anti-war sentiment, and cleri- 
calism, and its growing strength in Quebec, to 
which it is confined, is a major threat to a na- 
tional unity already badly strained by the war. 
In the two federal by-elections which it con- 
tested, it won one and lost the other by only a 
narrow margin. It may in all likelihood send a 
strong representation to the federal House and 
win power in the forthcoming provincial elec- 
tions. Because it sets French-speaking against 
English-speaking Canadians and because it sees 
exploitation not of one class by another but of 
one race by another, it will be a stumbling block 
in any attempt towards social reconstruction 
along national lines. 

The “party-line” has taken another turn. The 
Communist Party is now reconstituting itself 
as a mass movement. A “convention” will have 
been held by the time this is in print at which 
a new name will have been chosen and a legal 
existence inaugurated. (The C.P. as such is 
banned in Canada.) Completely reversing its 
anti-war stand, the C.P. has built up its fa- 
miliar facade of “front” organizations—Victory 
Clubs, Labor Youth Federations, Total War 
Committees—from which it hopes to draw mem- 
bers into the “new” party. Recent election suc- 
cesses will also help the Communists gain 
adherents and popularity. The C.P. won two 
seats in the Ontario elections and one of the 
Quebec seats in the federal by-elections. The 
Quebee seat, Cartier, in Montreal, is a mixed 
riding, consisting of Jews (55 per cent), 
French-Canadians (30 per cent) and East and 
South Europeans (15 per cent). The Commu- 
nist was elected by a minority non-French vote, 
the total vote having been divided among four 
-andidates. Cartier is notorious for its un- 
savory electioneering methods and it is no secret 
that the Communists outdid the Liberal party 
machine in election malpractices in order to 
assure the success of their candidate. As usual 
the end justified the means. 

Since the change of “line” in favor of the 
war, the C.P. has been unsparing in its criti- 
cism of the CCF for the latter’s advocacy of 
socialist measures. Only a short month ago a 
national Communist leader stated that a re- 
formed capitalism could satisfy the needs of 
the people. However, with the creation of the 
new party there has been a sudden shift in 
tactics. The hitherto too-socialist CCF has now 
become only a pseudo-socialist party, and the 
C.P. once again claims a monopoly on Socialism. 

One conclusion at least is obvious: a sharp 
renewal of the fratricidal strife in th elabor 
movement and a consequent strengthening of 
reaction. ... 

At the time of writing, the news has come 
through that the CCF has just won another 
provincial by-election. This time the victory 
is in a seat held for 20 years by the former 
premier of Manitoba, now leader of the Pro- 
gressive-Conservatixves. The CCF candi- 
date, a young engineer of 29, won by a con- 
siderable majority. ... 
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The Profits of War : 


Special to THE NEw LEADER 





CHICAGO.—“War frauds in this much 
bigger war than the last one, likewise are 
much bigger than they were in 1917 and 
1918.” 

These were the words of no radical 
baiter of Big Business or subversive 
oppositionist to the system of free enter- 
prise—but the statement of Attorney 
General Francis Biddle, made here thi 
week at a conference of Midwest lawyers 

Over a thousand investigations by the 
Department of Justice are pending, and 
123 Federal indictments have already been 
turned in with convictions and penalties 
of some kind. 

“No better time than this,” remarked 
one lawyer in the audience, “to start— 
how did they used to put it?—to start 
Taking the Profits Out of War... .” 
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Nazi War Prisoners in U 


Gerhart Seger Writes Editorial Letter 
To Thousands of Captured Germans 





cratic press, 


These Nazi 


War Department 


Nazi prisoners are reading. 


paper in the country. 





HOUSANDS of captured Nazi soldiers, prisoners in U. S. 
camps, are reading, perhaps for the first time, a free demo- 
with news columns 
Goebbels and the Gestapo. 
youths, 
puzzled, bewildered, weary, are taking the preliminary, halting 
steps in the “re-education” process for democracy. 

The most important move in this direction came when the 
recently 
and camp libraries to subscribe to the “Neue Volkszeitung,” the German Social-Democratic 
weekly published in New York. Immediately, thousands of subscriptions came into its offices. 

We think that readers of The New Leader will be interested in seeing what these young. 
We are printing below, therefore, the text of an article by 
Gerhart Seger that is addressed speciaily to the German prisoners who are now reading the 
“Neue Volkszeitung,” a leading liberal-labor German-language, and the oldest anti-Nazi 


war 


and editorials uncontroiled by 


many bitter, stubborn, defiant, many 


decided to permit German prisoners 








By GERHART H. SEGER 


This issue of the Newe Volkszeitung is the 
first one to go in large numbers to a new group 
of readers. It will be read by thousands cf 
German soldiers who are prisoners in American 
camps. It is true that in the past occasional 
copies have reached these men. But now the 
Prisoner of War Division of the War Depart- 
ment has placed our paper on the official list 
of American publications permitted in the 
camps. Immediately large orders began to come 
through. From now on the Volkszeitung will 
play a new part. It is appropriate that we 
should welcome our new groups of readers with 
a special message of greeting and explanation. 

You men have come to America as prisoners 
from a country at war with the United States. 
We, who came earlier and have become Amer- 
ican citizens, know that you will be humanely 
dealt with. To be held as prisoners is, at best, 
no agreeable fate. But there-are prisoners and 
prisoners. The writer of these lincs spent a 
number of months behind barbed wire. As a 
Social Democratic member of the German 
Reichstag who fought for the German Republic 
and Hitler’s dictatcrship, I ws 
many others (though I incidentally, not a 
Jew) arrested on March 12, 1933. This happened 
despite my re-election on March 5. I was held 
for nine months under “protective arrest,” three 
months in the prison of Dessau, in 
district, and six months in the first concentra- 
tion camp of the Nazis, at Oranienburg. 


against is, with 


alm, 


home 


my 


I know, you will see from this, how the 
world looks when you gaze at it through 
the barbed wire. It is true that the Amer- 
ican prison barracks are no Nazi concentra- 
tion camps. This testimony I can bear as 
a result of experience in Oranienburg. But 
being a prisoner is no fun—even with the 
best treatment and under the most decent 
circumstances. The life is often hard to 
bear. We want to tell you—in this very first 
number. with our very first words—that we 
have a full understanding of your situation. 
There are other reasons why it is very easy 

for us to imagine ourselves in your places. You 
have spent these last ten years under the regime 
of National Socialism. They have told you that 
the German Republic from 1918 to 1933 
. They have told you 
democracies of the world—and among tt 
United States—are no gx 
So far a 


was 
‘cursed system.” 


od. 

cert ed, you V 
minds. 
officers 


camps, 


this country is cor will 
have opportunity to make up your own 
You will have contacts with American 
and soldiers. If you work outside your 
you will have occasion to meet American farm- 
ers and other citizens. We are convinced that 
you will make an important discovery. 
You will find that they have painted a false 
picture of the democratic peoples. About this 
point we need say little in our paper. Your own 
experiences will be more any 
words. 

So far as 


soon 


impressive than 
concerned, we want 
to make a special request. You know the 
old German saying: “One man’s word is 
man’s word untij both sides a fellow has heard.” 
Up to now you have heard only what the Nazis 
wanted you to hear about National 
and democracy. We are not National Socialists. 
We are a democratic American paper printed 
in the German language. Consequently you will 
hear from us something entirely different from 
what the Nazis told you. We ask you, then, 
after you have listened to the Nazis for ten 
years, to pay attention for a change during 
these coming ten months to men who have an 
opinion different from that of Hitler and 
party. 


Germany is 
good 


no 


Socialism 


his 


The fact that we can address you in our 
German mother tongue is in itself signifi- 
cant. We are in America, and this country 
is at war with Germany. But America is 
not at war with everything German. She is 
not fighting the German language and Ger- 
man culture. She is fighting the German 
government which, starting with Austria, 
covered the world with war and sought to 
enslave it. This is a complicated subject 
which we shall discuss in detail in future 
issues. We draw your ettention to it now 
merely to assure you that you will not be 
met in these pages by a wave of hatred. You 
will find, on the hand, that are 
sincerely concerned to give you a straight 


other we 
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"~~ One man's word is no man's word uatil both sides a fellow has heard...’ 


account of things that have happened dur- 

ing the past ten years. ‘This account will, of 

course, be quite different from one which 
the totalitarian propaganda of a totalitarian 
government found it useful to give you. 

You will soon see when you read this paper 
that it is not specially produced for you. It is, 
therefore, no propaganda paper designed to in- 
fluence you. Circulating such a paper would be 
contrary to the Geneva Convention concerning 
the treatment of prisoners of war, an agreement 
which the United States government conscienti- 
cusly observes. 

The Neue Volkszeitung is a paper which cir- 
culates throughout the United States, Canada 
fifteen Central and South American coun- 

We must serve the needs of all our read- 
So 


and 

tries. 
ers scattered over the western hemisphere. 
it is manifestly impossible for us te fashion 
cur reading-matter with the special purpose of 
propagandizing German prisoners of war. You 
are simply invited to join the circle of readers 
of an old respecteed Ameriecean paper published 
in the German language. So it be clear 
to you that so far as this paper is coneerned 
the tu f 
political propaganda. 


you 


must 


you are not rgets of any sort of one-sided 
articles 
Europe, 
but naturally United 
States—just as you would any Amer- 
paper. Many of these articles will astonish 
you, for they will be critical of our country and 
of our But ii you will! find 
precisely the mark of difference between a de- 


not only 
Germany 


will find, 


znbout 


In our 


news 


page 


and items and 


also, material about the 
i other 
ican 
governm 1 this 
mocracy and a dictatorship. 

To claim that in a democracy everything 
is perfect would be as silly as it would be 
false. The rulers are only human and are 
subject to all the human limitations. But in 
a democracy evils can be openly discussed, 
and any man or group of men can stand 
up and demand that they be brought to an 
end. Under a dictatorship, as you know, this 

thine is impossible. And the fact 
that who born in Germany, we 
who are naturalized American citizens, can 
stand up here and, in the speech of the na- 
tion against which we are at war, say what 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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On the Labor Front 





How Dangerous Is John L. Lewis? 


By JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


HEN John L. Lewis first applied for re- 
entry into the A. F. of L., William Green 
Never- 
theless, as the negotiations between the miners 
and the A. F. of L. ran on, everyone began 
thinking long second thoughts. 


beamed and said: “Isn’t it wonderful!” 


To begin with, what was to be done with 
District 50, the “catch-all” organization that 
was originally formed to organize workers in 
coke and coal by-product plants? 

District 50 has many 
uses, most of them ille- 
gitimate, but some of them 
necessary if the power and 
scope of the labor move- 
ment is to increase. The 
by-product plants which 
are dependent on _ the 
product of the coal mines 
ought to be unionized. But 
Lewis undoubtedly wants 
to keep District 50 as a 
weapon to be used against 
Philip Murray and _ the 
C.1.0. The danger is that 
the A. F. of L. might see 
it Lewis’ way, in which case a post-war drive 
on the steel, automobile and rubber unions 
might assume the shape of a pincer move- 
ment, with the employers attacking from one 
direction and the A. F. of L. from another. 
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John Chamberlain 


Personally, I would like to see unity between 
the Murray and Green organizations. But 
unity, to be fruitful, must come about as the 
result of free negotiation, not from fratricidal 
warfare to the death in the labor movement. 

If the miners do succeed in returning to the 
old of the A. F. of L., which they originally 
helped create by deserting the old Knights of 
Labor to throw in with Sam Gompers a couple 
of generations ago, Lewis will not necessarily 
succeed in ousting the present Green hierarchy 
from office. But the Hat Worker, for example, 
is extremely worried about a “plot” to use 
the A. F. of L. as a fifth wheel of the re- 
actionary Republican chariot in 1944. 


Will Lewis Disrupt 
What? '44? 


HE argument runs this way: Big Bill 
Hutcheson of the carpenters, the man 
whom Lewis once knocked down, is the labor 
“front” man of the most benighted section of 
the Republican Party. With Lewis at his side, 
Hutcheson might play at least a disruptive 


MMMM 


role in 1944. It is unlikely that the whole 
A. F. of L. would line up to support an anti- 
New Deal candidate, but a diversion in labov’s 
ranks would be worth the candle to Hutcheson, 
the Republican, and Lewis, the Roosevelt- 
hater. 

So goes the fear of the Hat Worker. The 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ organ, 








QUOTING, NO DOUBT, SCRIPTURE 


Justice, feels differently about the 
of Lewis’ return. The A. F. of L., says 
is a pretty storm-proof body, with as 


prospect 
Justice, 
many 
exits as entrances, no union leader 
can arbitrarily control the vote of follow- 
ing in national elections, as the failure of the 
Lewis 1940 bid in behalf of Willkie proved. 
It is the argument of Justice that strengthen- 
ing of the A. F. of L. by the return of the 
miners might pave the way for an easy rap- 
prochement between Philip Murray’s unions 
and those of William Green. Amalgamation 
might eventually be effected without the 


and besides, 


his 


} 
ad- 


.5. Take a First Look at a Free Press 
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in the C.I.0. 


automobiles 


mission of Communist elements 
to newly chartered unions ii 


and rubber. 


steel, 


For myself, I have come to believe that 
Lewis, who is a supreme realist, can only 
be really harmful to the nation if (a) 
business men want to apply .the price- 
fixin gand market-control of the Guffey 
Act to American industry in general, and 
(b) if democracy is foundering and a 
dictatorship is in the offing. In either of 
these events, Lewis might “go along.” 

But the mere return of the miners to the 
A. F. of L. will hardly do any harm from the 
long-term point of view, provided the District 
50 raiding menace can be liquidated. In the 
A. F. of L., Lewis would only have his trading 
power; he could hardly h be chosen in 
his The 
autonomy of unions 
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ype to 


own person as Green’s successor. 
the various A. F. of L. 
is a guarantee against labor “dictator” 


any 


arising in the old “house of labor.” 


Willkie in the Picture 
And Those Loyal Miners 


S for 1944, 
the nation into the arms of the Repub- 


what can Lewis do to throw 
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lican reactionaries? And why would he want 


to toss the election to somebody who would 


ultimately cut his throat? 
At the 


foundly disgusted with 


moment ef writing, Lewis is 


the 


pro- 
tepubticean Party: 
it has no issues, he says, and it has no leader- 
ship. Lewis is off Willkie, whom he ealls a 


“pudd’n-head,” but he is not disposed to cham- 
the anti- 
dislike of 


and presumably 


pion Bricker, 
Willkie 


Roosevelt smoulders in 


McCormick or any of 
The 


Lewis, 


ancient 


Republicans. 
always will. But unless Roosevelt himself goes 
against the labor movement, the miners won’t 
act on Lewis’ personal antipathy. 

“When John tells us to strike,” said a 
We 


when it is good for us to strike. But when 


miner, “we strike. pay him to know 


John tells us to vote for Willkie, we don’t 


necessarily do it. We don’t pay him to be 


our adviser in politics.” 


The minei’s explanation is the measure cf 


Lewis’ strength and weakness. And it tells in 


just a few sentence why there need be no 


great fear of Lewis’ behavior if and when he 


returns tothe A. F. of L. 
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By FERDINAND LUNDBERG 
II 


HATEVER value sovereign nationalism had 
before the advent of modern technology, it 
that its tem- 
Englishmen who have experienced the 
who have felt German might, 
and Germans and _ Italians have been 
through the Allied bombing would un- 
questionably be inclined to agree with this. 

What guarantee Four-Power Alli- 
offer against a repetition of this general 
debacle, in which the civilian community be- 
comes more involved than the armies? If 
the outer fringes of American security are those 
outlined by Mr. Lippmann, what are the outer 
fringes of Russian, English and Chinese secur- 
ity? The alliance would, it is obvious, break 
down at some point, not too long in being 
reached, under the potential threat each mem- 
ber arsenal-state offered to the other. In this 
day of the airplane, how far west and how far 
east do the fringes of Russian security 
lie? And where are those of the British Com- 
monwealth ? 

The principal objection to Mr. Lippmann’s 
Four-Power Alliance is that it would not 
provide room for the orderly growth of the 
world and its peoples. It would attempt— 
and the attempt would not succeed—to lock 
the world into a straitjacket. With the rip- 
ping of only one seam in this straitjacket 
the structure of world power would be dis- 
turbed and peace would again be jeopardized. 

T 4 have 
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What of the vast number of Arab Moham- 
each year of peace each would be growing 
stronger and stronger, and more determined to 
make their views accepted by the surrounding 
world. As each grew stronger the other two 
members of the alliance, England and_ the 
United States, would prudently seek to nurture 
power elsewhere which could be called upon— 
in case, 

Owing to the similarity of their general aims, 
language and traditions, there would be a good 
prospect of an Anglo-American alliance holding 
together. And owing to the relative similarity 
of their state of development and their geo- 
graphical contiguity, there would be a good 
prospect of having Russia and China work to- 
gether. Perhaps all the differences between the 
two pairs of arsenal states—in outlook, in state 
of material development, and in language—could 
be bridged. 

But, then, what about other groups of peo- 
ples? What about the 400,000,000 of India? 
What of Germany? What of Latin America? 
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essay, the argument Walter 
proposals for American foreign policy is 


against 


Lundberg on Lippmann — The Trap of Power Politics 
And the Myth of a ‘Great Alliance’ to Keep Peace 


further development. What, they well may ask, 
do England and the United States propose to 
do with the other peoples of the world?* Who, 
in the first place, will have them as customers 
for their goods? Who gets the Indian market, 
and who the Latin American market? And if 
England and the United States are to supply 
these peoples, with others, with their 
manufactured goods, would England and the 
United States permit them to develop their own 
industries? Russia and China, one might sup- 
pose, would be interested from the standpoint 
of their own economic well-being in seeing hu- 
man and material resources, particularly those 
near them, developed to their maximum. 


along 


SKING and 

might be asked — shows that Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s alliance is a gone goose before it ever 
gets into motion. If it is ever put together, 
it will soon fall apart again. But a book such 
as Mr. Lippmann’s can do the people of the 
United States a great disservice by diverting 


such questions many more 
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this concluding section of Ferdinand Lundberg’s 
Lippmann’s 
continued. 


Last week Mr. Lundberg, one of the leading liberal 


journalists in the country, pointed out, with 
illustrations, that the thesis of “U. 
Shield of the Republic” 


and historically incorrect. In this section 


specific 


S. Foreign Policy: 
was contradictory, inconsistent, 
the 


author 


goes on to indicate some of the basic problems of war 


and peace in our time which Lippman 
looked. 

Mr. Lippmann’s 
American best-seller, 
too, in Great Britain. 

Mr. Lundberg is the author of “Imperial 
and “America’s 60 Families.” He writes 


for these pages. 


book, 
and is 


recently 


now being 
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? What of Central 
3alkans? And what of 
und Turkey ? 

If it were the aim of the Four-Power Alliance 
to give all these the material 
benefits their own people were enjoying, ther 
we might be in for the long era of peace that 
Mr. Lippmann and many others would like to 
But the very terms of the New Order as 
by Mr. Lippmann show that this 
would not be the The purpose 
of the would be to enforce peace, we 
may concede, but only in order that its principal 
fruits might be enjoyed by the “arsenal states.” 
Under such circumstances, there 
peace. 


the 
Spain 


Europe and 
France, Italy, 


mendans 


other peoples 


see 
la down 
outcome. basic 


alliance 


could be no 


Russia and China will have their hands full 
for a long time to come with reconstruction and 
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The basic appeal of Mr. Lippmann’s solu- 
partic- 
States, 


elements, 
United 
self-interest to 
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the 
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be only to 
ularly in England 
who are committed 
keeping things very much as they are, un- 
modern war or by a 


tion can 
and 


disturbed either by 
more equitable method of distributing the 
As the alli- 
preserving 


modern technologs 
committed to 
committed to 


benefits of 
ance would be 
peace, it would naturally be 
repressing dissidents both within and out- 
side its home territories. Should any group, 
denied demands which it felt legit- 
imate, elect to disturb the peace, then the 
alliance would crack down on them, 


were 





There is however, that this 
alliance will ever see the light of day or that, 
if it does, it will have a very long life. Mr, 
Lippmann’s proposal runs counter to the tech- 
nological which obviously demand a 
rapprochement of the peoples of the 
itual sharing, help and 
are able to 
all countries are, by 
to power they must 
understand this, 
it will probably be a long time before the world 
gets down to sensible procedures, 


1r-Itl } 
mkelnooad, 


iitle 


realities, 
closer 
world on the basis of 1 
trust. But the 
win their way to power in 
the nature of 


wage, not equipped to see or 


because pec pk who 


the struggle 


In the meantime, Mr. Lippmann may see 
the long peace he yearns for, and without 
the aid of an alliance. It may be the peace 
of exhaustion. For it is highly doubtful that 
the world and its peoples can in one century 
wage more than two wars such as 1914-18 
and 1939-194?. 
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Broadway’s New Thriller ---“Murder Without Crime” 
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This Week on the Stage > 





By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 





Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 
WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 


MURDER WILL IN 


“MURDER WITHOUT CRIME.” 
By J. Lee Thompson. Presented 


by Del Bondio, Windust, and 
Weatherly. 
This four character  semi- 


murder, semi-mystery teaser might 
have had another story if the 
main actor were well. He fell ill; 
five days before opening the ex- 
cellent director (of this and 
other plays), Bretaigne Windust, 
stepped into the role—and at the 
premiere he had a huskier throat 
than a doctor would relish. Since 
this character is on the stage 
virtually the whole time — the 
play is a psychological study of 
guilt and fear playing within 
him—and as usually only one 
other person is with him, you ¢:1 
see under what a burden the pl1, 
limped along. 

It’s not a bad English thriller, 
in its quiet but intense way. With 
one of those twists whereby the 
supposed crime isn’t really com- 
mitted, and the real crime slips 
up on you with the final curtain, 
and the horrible hair-raising 
sense that it all could have been 
avoided. 

Stephen’s wife, whom he loves, 
*phones that she is ending their 
separation—while his mistress is 
there. The latter objects, with 
consequences that are exploited 
to the full by Matthew, Stephen’s 
acquaintance and landlord, who 
lives downstairs. 

Raymond Sovey has equipped 
the play with a solid English 
setting — especially the “ugly 
ottomen” to hold the corpse. And 
Bretaigne Windust as director 
again shows that he is one of the 
deftest and smoothest our stage 
now knows. The small cast (be- 
sides Windust, Frances Tanne- 
hill as the glamour girl; Henry 
Daniell; Viola Keats) works well 


together. Given a recovery to 
that throat, and there’s a hold in 
this play that in psychical as 


SATAN'S GOT LOOSE 
“RUN LITTLE CHILLUN.” 

Book and Musie by Hall John- 

son. Presented by Lew Cooper 

in association with Meyer Davis 
and George Jessel. At the Hud- 
son Theatre. 

The Hall Johnson Choir comes 
to town—and goes to town—in 
this revival of its leader’s musi- 
cal play, “Run Little Chillun.” 
The play is a neatly set pattern 


of conflict; Act I starts in the 
preacher’s home, shifts to the 
cross-roads, and ends in the 


“Pilgrim’s” orgy in the woods; 
Act II starts in the sinner’s home, 
moves to the cross-roads, and 
ends in the salvation revival 
meeting at the Baptist Church. 
The plot is simple, as Sulamai’s 
passion lures Jim from his wife 
and church, until in God’s light- 
ning wrath she dies; but the 
melcdrama is overacted (es- 
pecially by the three women at 
the start of Act II); the big 
moments are the two meetings. 
First is the Pilgrim gathering, 
which starts as a pious white- 
robed procession, and works viv- 
idly to a _ scantily-clad pagan 
dance of joy in nature. But the 
second, the revival meeting at the 
Hope Baptist Church, is a 
genuine and unique theatrical ex- 
perience. The plot is woven un- 
obtrusively into the scene; but 
the dozen spirituals, and the 
surge and flow of Negro feelings 
through it all, raise it to a pitch 


of absorption unusual in any 
days. For beauty of singing 
(that choir is organ-toned) and 


a blending of your emotions with 
the simpler but whelming tides 
of childlike faith, run _ little 
chillun to the Hudson Theatre! 





well as physical aspects recalls 
“Rope’s End,” and should bring 
to the theatre those that like 


and the tor- 
drama. 


the Grand Guignol 
ture school of tense 





Distinguished Producer 


John Golden has been very 
soring the Army Play by Play 
Army. His other play, 


“Land of Samed 





active these days, 
and other 

“Three's 
Longacre 


what with his spon- 
activities in behalf of the 
a Family,” continues at the 
Theatre. 


in ry 


Premiere at aranee Theatre, ee 21 


“Land of Fame,” the new 
drama by Albert and Mary Bein, 
enters into rehearsal today at 
the Belasco Theatre, where it 
will have its premiere on Tues- 
day evening, Sept. 21. The play 
through which winds a _ love 
theme, has for its background 
the heroic stand by a band of 
Greek Guerillas against the Nazi 
invaders of their country. Mr. 
Bein, who, it will be recailed, 
wrote “Little Ol’ Boy,” “Let 
Freedom Ring,” and “Heavenly 
Express,” is to stage the produc- 
tion, which is to be presented ir 
three acts and ten scenes and 


ealls for 
“Land of Fame s b 
duced by Mr. Bein and 


a cast of fifty 





Fox, the noted sce esigne 
who is creating the settings for 
the play. Incidentally, this mark 


Mr. Fox’s debut as a Broadway 
producer. 


"BRIGHT LIGTS" TO 
OPEN HERE LABBOR ony 
Alexander H. ou 


Cohen ar 





that “Bright Lights,” the nev 
musical revue by rman A 
thony and Charles Sherman, w 
have its local p niere 
Forrest Theat! Mor iv,se 
6, following an out-of-town try 
out at » € r ¢ 
New Hav perf fore 
arriving at t I Theat 

The cast now j ( Jame 
Barton, Frances W ‘ Smit 
& Dale, Buddy ¢ J e Mc 
Mahon, Biilie W I e Mil 
ler, Tommy Glea and his 
Royal Guards, and John Kirby 
and his orchestra 

Anthony Brown is directing, 
and costumes are by Perry Wat 
kins; and the dances will be 


staged by Truly McGec¢ 
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In “Tomorrow the World” 


Shirley Booth, Ralph Bellamy, 
in a scene from the 
Barrymore Theatre. 
and is being presented by 





Joyce 
Broadway hit, 
The play is by James Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau 
Thero Bamberger. 








and Skippy Homeier 
the World,” at the 


van Patten 
“Tomorrow 


Elliott Nugent directed. 





QUEBEC ALLIED WAR COUNCIL FILMS 
HEADLINE EMBASSY PROGRAM 


BOOKS IN THE WAR A NEW EMBASSY FEATURE 


Pictures of the Allied War 
Council in Quebec, Canada, head- 
line the new program this week at 
all Embassy Newsreel Theatres. 

President Roosevelt and Britain’s 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
with Anthony Eden and the 
Generals of the United Nations 
meet to draft plans for new 
blows against the < 

Global War 


oa 





News: All-out 
Allied air attack on Europe bat- 
ters Nazi held cities, one afte? 
another, as many as 3,000 planes 


are attacking in a single day. 
Sicily: Heavy artillery, night 
and day pounds Axis positions 
towns are captured and many 
prisoners taken as the war in 
Sicily ends. 
NEW FEATI JRE 

As an extra addec — iction 
of the new program che mbassy 
Theatres offer Books” in the 
War” with Eve Curie and 
Quincy Howe. 

Mr. Howe, noted war analyst 


for Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 


tem, interviews Eve Curie, author 
of the book “Journey Among 
Warriors,” a vivid and_ vital 
story of her journey among war- 
riors of the Allied Nations. 
Miss Curie, besides being an 
ardent French patriot, can prop- 
erly be termed a citizen of the 
world. Because of her family 
background, Miss Curie found, 
on her survey of the world’ 
battle-fronts, that she was well 


wherever she went, not 
as a biographer and writer 

daughter of Mme. 
discoverer of radium. 


10, 1941, Miss Curie 


known 
alone 
but as the 
Curie, the 

November 


left New York City on her .dar- 
ing 40,000 mile trip, visiting 
Libya in North Africé Syria, 


"DU BARRY" STAYS ON 
AT THE CAPITOL 


Another attendance record ex- 
ploded in the Capitol Theatre last 
Thursday, when MGM’s §techni- 
color musical comedy, “Du Barry 
Was a Lady,” with Red Skelton, 
Lucille Ball, Gene Kelly, Virginia 
O’Brien and Tommy Dorsey, and 
the “Stars in Person” show 
he aded oy Horace Heidt, topped 
the opening day eceipts of “Stage 
Door C: anteen, which totted up 
an 8-week engagement. On the 
‘st day attendance, the 
eement foresees at least an 
engagement of three weeks, and 
possibly four if Heidt can be 
prevailed upon to withdraw from 
tentative igements elsewhere. 





basis of 


manag 





ena: 





ROBERT REUD and 


PAUL 


“An actress of fascination 


AIR- 
COOLED 


BOOTH THEATRE 





“BERGNER TRIUMPH” 


~ ELISABETH BERGNER 


and genuine 


“THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS” 


Howard Barnes 
Herald-Tribune 


power.’’-—Ward Morehouse, Sun 


A Play by Martin Vale 


with VICTOR JORY 
sth ST... W of B'way Cl. 6-5969 
Eves. 8:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 











“The 


Best Musical in Town,” 


Winchell 


THEATRE GUILD'S NEW MUSICAL PLAY 


Oo 


Music by 
Richard Rodgers Oscar Hammerstein 


Books & Lyrics by 


KLAHOMA! 


Directed by Dances by 


2d Rouben Mamoulian Agnes de Mille 


' 


China and Russia. In Africa Eve 
Curie talked just behind the bat- 
tle lines to men of the United 
Nations command. There, as on 


other fronts throughout the vast 
battleground of this war, she 
learned to know the soldiers and 


the fore- 
describes 


who are in 
this fight. She 
battlefronts and also 
important front 
war, the weapons 
forged. 


civilians 
front of 
life on the 
on the equally 
where tools of 
of freedom, are being 


THE MAN GOES WEST 
paige celebrities and their 


press. agents are busy in throes of 
allegedly humorous, good - will 
composition this week preparing 


pre-paid “want-ads” at 6-cents-a- 








word, to be published i in the Las 

sen (Calif.) County “Advocate” 
weekly paper to be taken over 
September 1 by the friendly Ted 
Friend, who resigns soon as one 
of the N. Y. Mirror’s columnists. 


Friend is fulfijing the dream of 
every newspaperman, by “getting 
away from it all” and running his 
own small-town paper. Many of 
the want-ads pledge to contribute 


to a return railroad ticket if he 
ever changes his mind, and wants 
to return 


to Bro: Miway. 


PALACE HOLDS. 
“THE FALLEN SPARROW" 


RKO’s Radio’s drama of mys- 
tery and intrigue, “The Fallen 
Sparrow” is being held over for 


a second week at the RKO Palace 
Theatre. Starring John Garfield 
and Maureen O'Hara with Martha 
O’Drisecoll and Patricia Morison, 


“The Fallen Sparrow” is based 
on a novel by Dorothy B. Hughes 
which follows the tracking down 
of a murderer. This melodrama 


ical and probing mys- 
first in a series of 
coming to the Palace, 
ranks of the 
the- 


of psycholog 
tery is the 
new pictures 
which now joins the 
popular first-run Broadway 
atres. 








LUBITSCH FILM STAYS 
THIRD WEEK AT ROXY 


Ernst Lubitsch’s “Heaven Can 
Wait,” continues for a third week 
at the Roxy Theatre. The Roxy 


headlining 
, Jerry Colonna 
also remains 


s enters 
Veloz and Yola 
and Tlona Se} 
for a third week. 











“SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL”—PM 
MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For the BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 
with ALLEN JENKINS 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
ALVIN Wrest 32nd 8 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
@ AIR CONDITIONED e 





MANY AND VARIED 
FEATURES AT 
PALISADES PARK 
Big doings are 
tonight (Friday, August 27th) 
with the staging of the sixth an- 
nual “Mrs. America” beauty con- 
test on the stage of the open air 


amphitheatre, fronting the Hud- 
son River. Scme 100 wedded 
beauties will compete for the 


coveted title of “Mrs. America.” 
A host of celebrities will appear 
in person especially for the oc- 
casion, many of- whom will-act as 
judges at tonight’s contest. 
Those who will definitely be pres- 
ent include Dick Haymes, popular 
singing star; Russell Patters-n, 
intern: itionally famous artist; and 
Walter Thornton, noted manne- 
quin authority. 

Various prizes are being of- 
fered, outstanding of which is a 
~ jacket, especially designed by 
I Fox which will be presented 


to “ee woman crowned “Mrs. 
America of 1943” tonight. 
Johnny McGee and his band 


will appe 7 at Palisades Park on 
Saturday for one day only, play- 
ing for the free show and also 
for free dancing at the Park 
Casino. On Sunday, Al Donahue 
and his famous orchestra will be- 


gin a ten day’s engagement. 
Featured with Donahue and his 


band during their stay at the 
Jersey resort will be charming 
Penny Piper as vocalist. 





“CINDERELLA OF 
THE CANTEENS" 

One of New York’s numerous 
Canteen hostesses will be named 
“Cinderella of the Canteens,” 
during a contest to be held next 
Tuesday (24) at the Merchant 
Marine Canteen conducted by 
Spivy at the Hotel Sheraton, 37th 
and Lexington, at 9 p. m. 100 of 
the girls who have been dancing 
the soles off their feet to keep 
servicemen happy while in New 
York, will be gifted with 100 
pairs of white satin dance shoes, 
a largess from the founders of 
the “U-Tell-Em” Club and _ its 
sponsors, Eleanor Wells and Lil- 


yan Astaire. The lass chosen as 
“Miss Cinderella” will also re- 
ceive an exquisite, especially de- 


signed gown made by Kathryn 
Kuhn, dressmaker of many stars, 
plus other rewards. 

‘The Cinderella of the Can- 
teens”’ contest will be judged by 
illustrator Russell Patterson, the 


night club owner-headliner, Spivy 
of Spivy’s Roof,. and model 
agency head, Harry Conover. 
Only accredited hostesses from 
soldier, sailor and seamen can- 
teens in New 


York will compete. 


ABE LYMAN “AND BAND ON 
STRAND STAGE—"WATCH 
ON RHINE" ON SCREEN 

As a climax to a highly success- 
ful country-wide theatre tour, Abe 
Lyman brings his famous Cali- 
fornians to the N.Y. Strand to 
head the stage show starting to- 
day. As a special attraction, the 
stage show presents Jerry Lester, 
CBS new comedy sensation who 
has just received Movieland Maga- 
zine’s award for “1943’s outstand- 
ing comedian.” The Californians 
feature Rose Blane, songstress; 
Frankie Connors, Irish tenor and 
Jack Marlow, violin soloist. Also 
on the stage show are the comedy 
novelty duo, Bobby Lane and 
Edna Ward. 

The accompanying screen fea- 
ture is the Warner Bros. dramatic 
triumph, ‘‘Watch on the Rhine” 
starring Bette Davis and Paul 
Lukas 








SATURDAY, AUGUST 28 


JOHNNY McGEE 


and HIS ORCHESTRA 


AL DONAHUE 


and HIS ORCHESTRA 
For FREE Show and Dancing 


Starts Ten-Day Engagement 
Next Sunday, August 29 


World's Largest 
Salt Water Pool 


~All } Service Men i in : Uniform 
Admitted FREE Anytime — 


It's Fun to Be Fit! 


PALISADES 


AMUSEMENT PARK 


125th St. Ferry or Direct Bus 
It’s easy to reach from N. Y. 


scheduled for 
Palisades Amusement Park, N.J., 






adie sacl 








Johnny McGee, who with his band 
will play at Palisades Amusement 
Park, N. J.. for the one day this 
Saturday, August 28. They will 
appear as the headline attraction 


of the free stage show and also 
play for free dancing at night. 
The Hollywood Sky Revue, well- 


known aerial ballet, continues as 
the extra free attraciion at the 
Jersey park. Al Donahue and his 
band opens on Sunday. 
LATIN-AMERICAN TRIBUTE 
TO BE HELD AT BEACON 





As a tribute to Mexico and 
Central America on their Inde- 
pendence Day anniversary, The 
Good Neighbors Center of New 
York, located at 310 Riverside 
Drive, will hold a_ rally and 
“fiesta” on Tuesday evening, Sep- 


tember 14, on the stage of 
Skouras’ Beacon Theatre, Broad- 
way and 74th Street, at 8 p. m. 
sharp. 

The program. will 
brief messages by Mexican, 
tral and North American 
taries and entertainment will be 
supplied by the top-notch lumi- 
naries of stage, screen, opera and 
radio. 

Invitations for 


consist of 
Cen- 


digni- 


admission may 
be obtained free of charge by 
writing to the Good Neighbors 
Center for your requests, and en- 
‘closing a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


XA us 4 
ay sr. 
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58th STREET 
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125th ST. 
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rivensio CEORGE MONTGOMERY 

z3r8 ee taeer ANNABELLA (™. a) - 

ut VERNON ‘BOMBERS 
MOOK 


NEW ROCH. 
WHITE PLAINS 
YONKERS 


Elisabeth Bergner 
“The 


International Star 





Two Mrs. 
Booth 


Carrolls” 
Theatre. 


is the star of 
at the 





The Town's Hottest Truinpet 
with Harry James 


BEST FOOT 
FORWARD 


with WILLIAM GAXTON, VIRGINIA 
WEIDLER and stars of the 
stage cast: 
June 


CoA STOR ki:* 


to toot it! 


“Rollicking musical film pops 
with hilarious situations.” 
—Bosley Crowther, Times 


M-G-M’s 


TERRIFIC TECHNICOLOR HIT 


LUCILLE BALL 


original 
Tommy Dix, Nancy Walker, 
Allyson, Kenny Bowers, Jack 
Jordan plus Gloria DeHaven 


Continuous from 10 A. M. 
POPULAR PRICES 
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BOB BETTY 


HOPE ° HUTTON 


A Paramount Picture 


“Let's Face It" 


In Person 


Benny GOODMAN 


and Band 


CONDOS BROS. 
JACK MARSHALL 


PARAMOUN 


TIMES 
SQUARE 
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va Added Attraction 


ILONA MASSEY 


PLUS OTHER BIG ACTS 





ERNST LUBITSCH'S Production 


Heaven Can Wait 
In Vocomeator! 


GENE TIERNEY - DON AMECHE - CHARLES COBURN 
And on the Stage! 


VELOZ and YOLANDA - JERRY COLONNA 





ROX Y 


7th Ave. at 50th St 











by West Side Subway— 

















Betty fred Joseph Lee Howard Celeste 
GARDE DRAKE BULOFF ROBER TS DIXON daSILVA HOLM 
ST. JAMES Thea., W. 44. Evgs. 8:30. Mats, Thurs. & Sat. Air-Cond. 

REEZY NEW MUSICAL HIT."”—Walter Winchell 
i RICHARD KOLLMAR Presents A NEW MUSICAL COMED 
PEARLY, 70. GEOP® 
— | 
MURIEL RIC ated’ BOB 
ANGELUS KOLLMAR SMALL HOWARD 
Book and Lyrics by GEO. MARION Jr Sa - by THO MAS (Fats) WALLER 
eatre, St. W. of B a) Co 0 
BROADHURST ig by 9 0. Matine s Wed rey S a : 38 . 


rHE GLOBAL WAR — 
= TION IN SICILY 


PLUS 


EMBASSY 





ROOSEVELT - CHURCHILL - EDEN 
MEET IN QUEBEC 


THEY DRAFT PLANS FOR NEW BLOWS AGAINST AXIS 
ACTION IN ALL 
— EUROPE 


Books in the War 


 NEWSREEL THEATRES 

42ndSt. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. 
50th St., 





THEATRES — 
BATTERED 
Featuring EVE CURIE 
QUINCY HOWE 
SHORTS 


and 


rED 


& Bway — 72nd St. & B’way 
Radio City—Broad St., Newark 

















ao Gay, laughable 
a pleasure.” 


MANX GORDON 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 


L YCEUM Thea. 45th Street, 


Evgs. 8:40. 








and irreverent ‘ it’s 
ANDERSON, Je \ & 


The Doughgirls 


Staged by GHORGE 8, 


KRAULEMAN 
East of B’way. CH. 4-4256 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40 


SCLENTIFICALLY 


presents 





BETTE DAVIS 


SPECIAL 


ALSO: 








AIR-CONDITIONED 


BEGINNING FRIDAY, AUGUST 27 


PAUL LUKAS 


in WARNER BROS. HIT 


“WATCH ON THE RHINE" 
rerson ABE LYMAN aiirornians 


ATTRACTION 


JERRY LESTER 


BOBBY LANE ® 


Air-Conditioned S$ T R A N D B’way & 47th St. 


EDNA WARD 








Star 


Spangled cool CAPI TO ® 4 





B'WAY at 


jist ST. 





In TECHNICOLOR 


Du BARRY .~ A LADY 


Red SKELTON 


Radio's Bad Little Boy 


Gene KELLY 
Tommy DORSEY 


ESQUIRE 


GORGEOUS 


Lucille BALL 


Ball o° Fire 


Dancing Star of 
‘For Me and My Gal’ 


AND ORCHESTRA 


GIRLS 


IN PERSON 


HORACE HEIDT 


and His MUSICAL KNIGHTS 


FRED LOWERY 


reatest 


npose) 


FRANKIE CARLE 
OLLIE O'TOOLE 


ede G Pianist- 


Le) 





RADIO CITY MUSIC ic HALL} 


CARY GRANT 
"MR. LUCKY" 


with Laraine Day 


Charles Bickford - Gladys Cooper 
Alan Carney - Henry Stephenson 


An RKO Rad Pict 


¢ 

¢ 

¢ 

) t 

. ON THE STAGE 
‘GALA RUSSI 








le OLS SY | 


GREAT 

‘—produced by Leoni 
doff, settings by Bruno Maine . 
featuring the world - famous DON 
COSSACK CHORUS with SERGE 


JAROFF . The Corps de Ballet .. 

P Hall Rockettes . Symphony 
Orchestra, direction Erno Rapee. 

) First Mezz. Seats Reserved. CI. 6- 4600, 
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THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when pianning theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
41-4622, New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. 


gonquin 
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Airplane Output Negro Labor 
Lag Traced to over the ra ett a eae ceed main- 
Low-Wage Rules 


‘ain order. 
A resolution was adopted approving the es- 
Alarmed by reports that air- 
craft production on the West 


tablishment in Harlem of a branch of the Office 
of Price Administration. 
The assembly went on record as_ being 
strongly opposed to the proposed Austin-Wads- 
Coast has suffered because of a Worth “draft labor bill” as a “dangerously broad 
low-wage edict issued by the Na- step toward the Fascist and Nazi concept of 
tional ‘War Labor Board, two compulsory labor,” pointing out that only free 
senatorial committees are to in- and unfettered labor can maintain the already 
vestigate conditions in the in- brilliant record of the highest production out- 
dustry. put in the world. It was pointed out that the 
ae a oe ee ee skill of the vast number of available Negro men 
lowest-paid of the key war in- and women were not being used to ease the so- 
dustries. For over a year the called manpower shortage. 
Fatcraatiinel Aesnsietion (ec lk: A statement was authorized sent to Attorney 
chinists and other unions sought General Biddle deploring the shocking proposal 
to bring up the wage scales. in his. report to President Roosevelt that 
iin iain. ee. did Negroes, be restricted or denied their constitu- 
sia ti: de Whe pte ened. tional rights to migrate to certain cities and 
witch. after weal. of dilae. defense areas, The assembly characterized this 
iccaiiioeh diiiiaes, oy Deiiaieas te Sanaa proposal an “un-American, illegal and unjust 
thet. granted gave tahen talees and will do much to aggravate racial tensions. 
to about half of the 300,000 
workers involved and none to the 
others. Five of the board’s 12 
members dissented, 


Saturday, August 28, 1943 


SDF News 


NATIONAL.—Orders are coming from several states for the 
new leaflets and the recently published “Meaning of Social 
Democracy,” by Frederick Shulman. This 16-page booklet retails 
at 5 cents; quantities at $3.00 per hundred. ... The several new 
four-page leafiets are $5.00 per thousand. .. . “Race Prejudice,” 
by August Claessens, the new 48-page, attractively printed booklet, 
is now on sale. Over 1,000 were sold the first three days! It 
retails for 25 cents; ten copies for $2.00; a hundred for $17.50. 
This timely and challenging booklet is receiving excellent atten- 
tion. ... More new publications in the fall... . The Social Demo- 
cratic literature campaign will gather momentum. in the months 
ahead. . . . Say it with books, pamphlets and leaflets! Send 
orders to the National Office, 7 East 15th Street, New York. Fre- 
quent releases on timely topics will be prepared and sent to S.D.F. 
key people in all large cities for release to their local prss. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The Conference te Combat Race Preju- 
dice and Conflict will be held in the People’s House, 7 East 15th 
Street, on Friday and Saturday, September 24-25. Trade unions, 
labor fraternal societies, S.D.F. branches, liberal and progressive 
groups are being urged to elect delegates. Prominent speakers 
will lead the discussion on the problems of racism, the Negro 
and race riots, anti-Semitism in theory and practice, and labor 
and internationalism. . . . City Central Committee meets Wednes- 
day, September 2, 8:30 p. m Algernon Lee speaks over Station 
WEVD every Saturday at 9:45 p. m. on current events. -Mid- 
Bronx Branch: September 13: Max Bloom, guest speaker. ; 
Brooklyn: County-wide and regional gatherings of Social Demo- 
crats will be called shortly after Labor Day to strengthen ow 
branches and to help elect A.L.P. Councilmen. ... Camp Eden at 
Cold Springs, N. Y., is owned and managed by the Jewish Socialist 
Verband. Located in the highlands of the Hudson River valley, 
it is an ideal vacation camp for persons of average means. Week- 
end programs of symposia on current events with prominent 
Women’s Committee: The Workshop opens after 
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It was also pointed out that the recommenda- 
tion could easily become a precedent for the 
restriction of rights of other or all minority 
groups. 

The delegates also expressed great concern 
and disappointment that Mr. Biddle had not 
included representives of labor on his private 
committee to carry on educational and publicity 
activities in various communities, since no 
group named by him is in such close touch with 
the problems involved or possessed with such 
first hand knowledge as are the laboring people. 


Hull-Welles Crisis 


(Continued from Page One) 


Since then production has 
slumped sharply, reports from 
union sources indicated. Harold 
J. Gibson, president of Local No. 
751 of the Machinists’ Union at 
Boeing Aircraft in Seattle, wrote 
to the Truman committee of the 
Senate that output had fallen off 
10 per cent, and that the Boeing 
plant was having a hard time 
securing new workers. 

“Morale of the workers is ex- 
ceedingly low,” Gibson wrote. 


speakers. 
Labor Day. 


iii: 


THE BATTLE OF EUROPE 





WAS ABOUT TO BEGIN. 


Cite Need for Full Employment 


To Ward Off Post-War Fascism Turn of Events 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 
PHILADELPHIA. — If democ- 
racy does not succeed in creating 
fu'l employment after this war, 
it will be supplanted’ by other 
forms of government which will. 
This was the unanimous warning 
of four speakers who addressed 
a conference of nearly one hun- 
dred delegates of A. F. of L. and 
C.1.O. unions of the Philadelphia 
and Chester areas meeting 
Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pa. 
The conference, on Organizing 
Now for Full Employment After 
the War, was sponsored by the 
Labor Education Association of 
Philadelphia and the American 
Labor Conference on International 
Affairs, New York City. The 
speakers were Adolf Sturmthal, 
Professor of Economics, Colum- 
bia University; Abba P. Lerner, 
Professor New 
School for Social arch; Guy 
B. Greer, Associate 
tune Magazine, and 
Barkin, Research Director, Tex- 
tile Workers of America, C.I.O. 
John B. Director of the 
the Workers Education Bureau of 
America, was chairman. 
Hitler, said Dr. Stu 
could never have come powe} 
if it had ‘not been for the fact 
that eight millionGerman workers 
had been unemployed for more 
than three years, and the 
ment of the German Republic 
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no adequate policy for dealing 
with the crisis. 

In order to meet and solve the 
full employment  problem,~- Dr. 
Sturmthal concluded, American 
labor must cease to be concerned 
merely with problems of wages 
hours. Instead, it must de- 
its own economic policies 
undertake united political 
put those policies into 


and 
velop 
and 
action to 
effect. 
Speaking on “Democratic vs. 
Totalitarian Full Employment,” 
Dr. Lerner said that in order 
achieve full employment demo- 
cratically, governments must see 
to it that the people have enough 
money to buy the goods and serv- 
ices they want. Contrary to wide- 
spread belief, this will not mean 
inflation if the amount 
made available equals the amount 


to 


of money 
of goods and services being pro- 
from 
demanding wage increases which 
will result it 
said. 

Outlining 
government activity, 
that the U) 
is in need for a 
nated transportation system and 
has fifteen twenty river val- 
leys which could and should 
developed as the Tennessee Val- 
ley Neithe) these 
jebs will be done exeept by gov- 
ernment, he If government 
will do these jobs and leave the 
others to private enterprise, we 
can look forward to full employ- 
meht with individual freedom, he 
concluded. 

Labor will demand 
curity, health insurance, 
educational opportunities, 
housing and many other services 
in the post-war period, Mr. Barkin 
said, but labor must also demand 
a national planning board in 
which it can present its proposals 
and share in the shaping of 1 
Such a board, 


duced and labor refrains 


increased prices, he 
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possible 
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or 
be 
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social 
fuller 


better 
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a- 
tional policies. he 
continued, would determine among 
other things what disposition is 
to be made of the $20,000,000,000 
worth of war plants which have 
been built by the government. 
Before adjourning, the confer- 
ence agreed to establish a labo. 
to enable a_repre- 
sentative of labor in the Phila- 
delphia and Chester areas to 
study at Penale Hill next summer. 
The student will be chosen by the 
Labor Education Association, 
cooperation with the faculty of 


Pendle Hill. 


scholarship 
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As a result of this disclosure, 
the Truman committee assigned 
a sub-committee headed by Sen- 
ator Mons C. Wallgren (Dem., 
Wash.) to get the facts. Wallgren 
and his associates left Tuesday 
to carry out the assignment. 





Justice Dept. Probes 
Anti-Union Violence 
In Mississippi 


ATLANTA, Ga.—U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice has. ordered an 
investigation into recent anti- 
union violence in Vicksburg, Miss., 
according to Frank McCallister, 
secretary, Southern Workers De- 
fense League. 

After completing an investiga- 
tion this Mr. ~ McCallister 
charged that two CIO organizers 
the International Woodwork- 
ers of America, Claud Welch, 
White, and Frank Davis, Negro, 
were kidnapped at gun point at 
night, taken for a in the 
country and given beat- 
by a mob, including com- 
pany employees and county police 
officers. 

McCallister stated that 
IWA recently undertook an or- 
izing campaign in the Ander- 
son-Tully Lumber Company in 
Vicksburg and that the National 
Labor Relations Board has or- 
dered an election April 8 to de- 
termine whether or not IWA rep- 
resented a majority of the 1,200 
mill 90 per cent of 
whom are Negroes. 

In a sworn affidavit submitted 
to the Civil Liberties Unit of the 
U. S. Department of Justice by 
McCallister, Claud Welch, one of 
the beaten men identified Chief 
Guard Lum of the Anderson- 
Tully Lumber Company as the 
leader of the mob and swore that 
he was kidnapped in a car driven 
by Deputy Sheriff Lucket. 

In his request for investigation, 
McCallister charged that the An- 
derson-Tully Lumber Company 
and peace officers of the city of 
Vicksburg and of Warren County 
violated Section 51 of U.S. Crimi- 
nal Code dealing with conspiracies 
to violate civil liberties. 
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A NOTE ON 
TRANSPORTATION 


In common with most other 
papers and magazines of the 
country, The New Leader finds 
that although it goes to press 
on time each week, copies are 
delayed in the mail and in 
transportation due to the war. 
We are making every effort to 
assure prompt delivery. 
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lective peace becomes an appalling act of polit- 
ical sabotage.” 

The New York Herald Tribune, independent 
Republican paper, modulated this line to inter- 
pret the episode “as a fairly brutal sacrifice of 
American foreign policy to Roosevelt fourth- 
term politics.” The point was that Hull has. the 
votes, and the favorite son of the Southern bloc 
could not be antagonized without cutting FDR’s 
ground away for 1944. The. Herald Tribune, 
like its chief columnist Walter Lippmann, has 
been consistently critical of the State Dept. 
Breckinridge Long it calls “unimpressive”; A. 
A. Berle it refers to as “subtle and elusive, 
whom no one any longer understands and in 
whom few have any confidence.”” James Clement 
Dunn has also been under fire, and the talk 
grows about the whole “creaking, ponderous and 
contradictory machinery which has been 
fusing and macerating American foreign policy 
for the last half-dozen years.” It was Krock 
who reported that if Hull were to choose Long 
as his new assistant, Berle who has seniority 


con- 


would resign. 

So the internal difficulties of a_ tradition- 
bound department have been linked with -the 
wider ‘ foreign policy to bring 
the problem of the State Department forward 
as FDR’s first problem on his return. 


War Profit Lobbyists 


(Continued from Page One) 
6 billions saved during a similar period before 
the war. 

The in 
that manufacturers should 
tain every dollar they can grab as a reserve to 
tide them over post-war conversion. 

If they gain their demand, President 
Roosevelt’s promise that this war would 
not be permitted to spawn a new crop of 
millionaires would become a tragic joke! 
Astounding as this program is, it. does 

lack supporters in Congress and in both parties. 
Just this week Congressman Carl Hinshaw 
(Rep., Calif.) said he favored repeal and pre- 
dicted renegotiation would be scuttled. 

Congressman A. Willis Robertson (Dem., 
Va.), member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, declared profits are the incentive” to 
production and that he would fight any attempt 
to take another penny in taxes from corpora- 
tions. 
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argument used support of repeal is 


be permitted to re- 
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business 
on their 
“ample” 
be inter- 
production 


for 
reflection 


zeal to make out a case 
Virginian cast 
patriotism. If they are not assured 
profits, he argued, they may not 
ested providing the additional 


needed win the war. 


in 
to 


Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 
and subsequently signed by the Soviet 
guarantees the territorial integrity and 
ereignty of all the states in Europe on the basis 
of the status quo ante-bellum against all 
aggresors. 

Despite the fact that Stalin 
terms of the Atlantic Charter, 
regard it as “another scrap of paper” by refus- 
ing to return the portion of Poland seized by 
Russia when Stalin and Hitler carved up that 
country between them, and refusing to return 
the sovereignty of Lithuania, Esthonia and 
Latvia which R also seized at that time. 
This is aside from Russia’s demands that 
hegemony over Central Europe and the Balkans 
be recognized by the Democracies. 

This, therefore, is a basie principle at issue. 
To agree to Russia’s position means for Eng 
land and the United States to brand themselves 
before the peoples of the world as faithless. 
There is little likelihood that either 
the United will agree to such an 

* * 


Union, 


SOV- 


the 
to 


agreed to 
he appears 


iSSla 
its 


England 
or States act. 
The hottest inside the War Pro- 
duction Board right now is the question of 
clothes rationing. Nelson still can’t 
it that way. But, then, Nelson never did 
see anything until he stubbed his toe over it. 


issue 


see 


(Continued from Page Two) 
duce them to the status of underlings, as 
in Germany. 


How Executive Order Works 

Under the Executive Order based 
Smith-Connally Bill the NWLB may, after 
ordering a union such the United Mine 
Workers to do its bidding, invoke the powers 
of the decree. In the unions the burden is 
placed on the officials of keeping the workers 
in line in the face of rising and if 
officials do not succeed the entire union 
organization is to be penalized. Since the 
began, Labor has made demands for 
provements in real wages conditions, has 
sought only to retain what it had. There 
would have been no labor restiveness if the 
White House had held in as it 
promised, 
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as 


prices, 
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Other News of Interest 

Secretary of State Hull has 
intra-departmental struggle with 
tary Sumner Welles, who has withdrawn 
the State Department and 
roving ambassadorship. The 
the latest to come head in a 
of intra-departmental and_ inter- 
departmental feuds within the Administration. 
Prime reason for the intra-Administration 
feuding, which has given to the phrase 
“The Battle of Washington,” is the failure of 
the Chief Executive (1) issue clear, non- 
conflicting directives and (2) to follow formal 
lines of authority from the top down through 
each department. Result ! 
fusion. ... Officials of Local 365 of the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO, 


won out in hi 
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may be given a 
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De Kerillis 
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Germa and French collaboration. M. Leon 
Blum himself is a Marx Germanophile 
only slightly distinguished by his 
Hitlerism. In his party the Marceau Piverts, 
the Lazuricks and plenty of others are “ca} 
t OE rmany | 
the reduction 
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order of the NLRB that 
Johnsville plant of the 
Corporation return to work forthwith, with 
their demands not met. In default of getting 
their the strikers want the Navy 
again to take over management of the plant.... 
Formal application through the Vatican by the 
Italian have Rome declared an 
“open relayed to the British 
governments, according to 


1,000 strikers at the 
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government to 
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United States 


Rome. ...A 
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been 
and 
Radio tightening of Gestapo con- 
trol restlessness in Germany was fore- 
shadowed by the appointment of Heinrich 
Himmler, hated Gestapo chief, as Reich Min- 
ister of the Interior....In a sweeping electoral 
success, Australia’s Labor Government appears 
to have won 51 out-of 74 seats in the House of 
Representatives and 18 of the in the 
Senate. . Alexander E. Bogomoloff, Soviet 
Ambassador to Allied governments-in-exile, 
expected soon in Algiers as the 
sentative to the French Committee for 
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Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. 








Towards an International Charter of Liberty 


HE criticism is sometimes voiced that the war 

aims of the United Nations are too vague 

and indefinite on the positive side. 

The Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter, 
to which all the United Nations, including the 
Soviet Union, have proclaimed their adhesion, are 
statements of general principles without precise 
blueprints for implementation. Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points in the last war were much more specific 
as regards some details; and the Fourteen Points 
were pretty badly mauled and twisted by the 
diplomats who thought in terms of power politics 
and secret treaties. 

It would be unreasonable to expect unanimous 
agreement as to the best means of achieving all 
the objectives which are foreshadowed in the 
war aims of the United Nations. Freedom from 
want, for instance, is something that no system 
has yet been able to assure to all the people who 
live under it. There is an abundance of factual 
and statistical evidence to show that, during the 
period which immediately preceded the present 
war, the democracies had a much higher standard 
of living measured in per capita distribution of 
food, clothing and health and sanitary facilities, 
than the dictatorships. 

I do not believe there is a single important 
exception to this rule, which is about as good a 
proof of the concrete value of liberty, from the 
standpoint of individual well-being, as one could 
require. Take five typical democracies of the 
pre-war period—Great Britain, France, Sweden, 
the United States, New Zealand. Set against 
these countries five typical dictatorships—Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, the Soviet Union, Spain. 

Would anyone of sound mind have felt the 
least doubt of where he could reasonably expect 
to lead a more satisfying and comfortable life? 

* * * 

UT, while individual freedom and democracy 

are indispensable conditions for a tolerable 

standard of living for the common man (because 
it is only in the institutions of individual freedom 
and democracy that there is any sure guarantee 
against the potential terriffic exploitation of the 
individual in the dictatorial state), they have not 
yet provided all the answers to our social and 
economic problems. The cure for mass unem- 
ployment has not been found. Not all the pools 
of stagnant poverty have been properly dried up. 

So in the social and economic field there will 
be room for a variety of experiments in the post- 
war world. But there is one common denominator 
of faith that all the United Nations profess. 
This is faith in liberty. An international charter 
of human liberty, solemnly subscribed to by all 
the United Nations and put into practice imme- 
diately, so far as war conditions permit, carrying 
an obligation for immediate full implementation 
as soon as hostilities are ended, would be an 
inspiration to free men and women everywhere. 
It would raise morale both among the peoples 
of the United Nations and in the subjugated 
countries. It would help to dispel the mood of 
gloom, of paralyzing doubt that must beset 
liberals and Socialists in certain countries which 
are so situated geographically that the fall of 
one form of foreign tyranny may be only the 
prelude to the establishment of another. 

An international charier of liberty should 
first of all embody in the most concrete and 
specific terms all the personal and civil liber- 
ties which were taken for granted in fully 
civilized countries before the first World 
War, and which have experienced rough 
handling during the last generation of wars 
and violent revolutions. 

All the United Nation rvovernments, assuming 
the sincerity of their pledge of devotion to the 


Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter, should 
guarantee the maintenance within their frontiers 
of complete liberty of speech, press, assembly, 
elections and conscience. All censorship, apart 
from cases of pornography or criminality with- 
out political implications, should be abolished. 
In other words, the governments of the United 
Nations should all undertake to maintain a 
standard of personal and civil freedoms whicl 
the Civil Liberties Union in this country would 


recognize as Al. 

To the recognized political and civil liber- 
ties another should be added. This is freedom 
of movement for the individual. It is hard 
to realize in our age of barbed-wire frontiers 
and hermetically sealed countries that be- 
fore the first World War, .n American could 
travel everywhere in Europe, except in Rus- 
sia and in Turkey, without a passport. 

oa 
OT only should this state of affairs be restored 
as quickly as possible after the war, but the 








right of law-abiding persons to cross frontiers 
without obstruction should be firmly established 
by international convention. This same conven- 
tion should sharply limit the right of govern- 
ments to refuse admission to individual foreign 
travelers for limited periods (mass immigration 
for permanent settlement raises special social 
and economic problems that would require sepa- 
rate treatment) and to expel foreigners who are 
residents in their countries. Expulsion should be 
allowable only after the preferring of charges 
and the conviction of the foreigner before an 
impartial tribunal. 

There should be all-around assurance of com- 
plete freedom for newspaper correspondents and 
radio broadcasters to carry on their functions in 
time of peace free from censorship and free 
from the threat of reprisals, in the form of 
expulsion or refusal of a return visa. In this 
way, freedom of the press would become an inter- 
national as well as an internal reality. 

Both these arbitrary administrative practices, 
expulsion and refusal of entrance permits, have 
been shamelessly and not unsuccessfully abused 
by totalitarian regimes to penalize honest corre- 
spondents and to insure, so far as possible, that 
only subservient stooges would represent foreign 
newspapers and agencies in their countries. 

Perhaps the most outrageous among the many 
forms of tyranny that have become common in 
recent times is the assumption by governments 
of a slave-owner attitude toward their citizens, 
expressed in refusing to permit them to go abroad 
without speciai permission. The totalitarian states 
have naturally been the worst offenders; and the 
analogy with slavery has been emphasized by 
the practice of permitting emigration, both from 
Germany and from Russia, in many cases, only in 
return for the payment of a heavy ransom. 

Since the beginning of the war, the right of 
deciding whether an American citizen may re- 
ceive a passport for foreign travel has been 
vested in the hands of a woman official of the 
State Department. Making every allowance for 
wartime exigencies, for the impossibility of per- 
mitting unauthorized civilans to enter combat 
zones, this power is capable of grave abuse and 
should not be vested in any single person. 

Certainly we should not only sweep away any 
vestige of control over the movements of our 
own citizens after the war; but we should use 
all our influence to promote the adoption of an 
international convention that would make it 
impossible, in the future, such acts of callous 
cruelty as the kidnapping and forcible imposi- 
tion of Soviet citizenship on a million and a half 
inhabitants of Eastern Poland. 


* 


HE adoption of such an international charter 

of human liberties as I have outlined would 
create nothing short of a peaceful revolution in 
the administrative practices of some of the 
United Nations. 

But those of them which are genuine de- 
mocracies should find no difficulty in implement- 
ing its principles. 

And the adoption of such a charter by 
the United States, Great Britain, the self- 
governing Dominions and the revived demoe- 
racies of northern and western Europe would 
create a very desirable state of moral -iso- 
lation for those regimes whose professed 
devotion to the Four Freedoms and_ the 
Atlaniic Charter has not yet been convine- 
ingly demonstrated in practice. 


MULL LLL 






Hanging Together 


: Landlords want to raise the rent, 

= Unlike their thrifty roomers, 

: Farmers ask for more percent, 
The opposite, consumers. 


Employees urge that wages rise, 
Employers call for ceilings, 
Congressmen want new tax highs 
But fear the voters’ feelings. 


Yet farmers buy employers’ goods, 
The landlord’s wage bill waxes, 

Employees eat the farmer's foods, 
And Congressmen pay taxes. 


From which it seems a sure-fire bet, 
With things so overlapping, 
That we give up each time we get 
And fight ourselves when scrapping. 
—RICHARD ARMOUR. 
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Canada, Australia —Labor Makes New Progress 


HE two countries most like the United tions of Ontario and in a number of by-elec- stantial basis for hope. It shows that the 


States are Canada and Australia. Like us, tions. This week have come the returns from 
they embrace large areas with great potential the voting in Australia. i 
resources. Their populations, like ours, are 
descendants of Europeans with a pioneer tra- 
diticn. Politically and economically they have 
advanced with imagination and courage. 


In their ways of meeting the challenge of 
modern life these three pioneer peoples have 
stuck close to the British forms. 
and ways of continental Europe have affected 
them hardly at all. Parties and principles and 
ways of getting things done are of the type 
that run well back into the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In all three lands the trade unions have 
evolved cn a practical basis und have worked 
moderately and patiently for specific reforms. 
In all of them union men have entered politics 
to achieve practical changes which under 
modern conditions cannot be attained by 


purely trade union methods. 


Because of this likeness in temper and 
method, what happens in Canada and Aus- 
tralia has sharp significance for the people cf 
the United States. Last week we referred to 
the significant victories of the Canadian Com- 
monwealth Federation in the provincial elec- 


The ideas 


of representatives 


resounding victory for Labor. 

The campaign was fought on the issue of 
the desirability of a National 
The Opposition promised a cabinet made up 
Prime planning. The conservatives can carry on 
Minister John Curtin and his colleagues stood 
fcr a straight Labor Government to conduct can get the industrial and financial worlds 
the war and manage the peace. On that basis 
he won 48 seats in a Parliament of 75. 
is the largest majority Labor has ever had on _ effective politics. 
the great equatorial continent. 
nists, the independents and the hopeful new 
parties were snowed almost out of existence. 
It is especially gratifying to Americans to 
learn that Minister of External Affairs, Her- 
bert V. Evatt, was returned by a three-to-one 
majority. Mr. Evatt is well-known 
here as a straightforward Labor man and an 
authority on international affairs who ranks 
among the world’s best. 

Both the Canadian Commonwealth Federa- 
tion and the Australian Labor Party have 
programs that go beyond our New Deal. Their 
emergence in the midst of war as solid and making progress. What about the United 
powerful political agencies furnishes a sub- States? 


This 


The Commu- 


to many 


people of these two great countries have not 
a been deceived by the call for a moratorium 
on politics during the militatry struggle. This 
ery is a piece of hypocrisy. Thcse who raise 


Government. it, like our Mr. Spangler, are men who 


want only reactionary politics and reactionary 
their work quietly. Without a campaign, they 


safely sewed up. The only way to head them 
off is to have plenty of politics, cpen, honest, 


The C.C.F. and the Australian Laborites 
have far-seeing programs for after the war. 
At the peace table their men will look beyond 
little national goals. Mr. Evatt’s vision of an 
international authority to ccntrol the Pacific 
may become a reality if only we of the United 
States have representatives who can match him 
in vision and wisdom. And on the larger 
matter of war aims and peace terms the labor 
men of Australia are sure to exercise a salu- 
tary influence. 


In Canada and Australia the people are 





LIBERALS AND THE SECOND FRONT 

S the war enters its crucial stage, certain 
liberal journalists of the United States are 
cutting a strange figure. The cry for a “second 
front”—as if there were only one front—has 
gone on for two years. What is meant, of 
course, is a continental British-American front. 
The opening of such a military campaign must 
be elabcrately prepared for by the combined 
military and naval staffs of the two countries. 
In North Africa and Sicily these men have 
proved their quality. They took time, they con- 
sidered every angle of their problems, but when 
they moved it was with a clock-like precision 
and effectiveness that won the admiration of 


the world. 


Establishing an army on the continent of 
Europe is an even more hazardous enterprise. 


and our government is all wrong. have 
deceived the Russians, we have broken our 
promise to the Russians, we have fooled round at the Atlantic Charter as a point of depar- 
through long summer months while the Rus- ture. In his moves with regard to Poland, 
sians have been fighting. 
This sort of jittery, jibbery writing is tragic solidly on the old imperialist theory of power 
stuff. In the first place, the authors are Amer- __ pclitics. We started, at first, to move in one 
icans writing about the American government. direction. Stalin quickly and sharply moved 
In the second place, they are discoursing about in the other. The opposition is obvious. To 
something with regard to which they have not _ blink it would be foolish. There are conclusive 
In the third indications that this cleavage was the center 
en- of the Quebec discussions. Decisions made on 
dangering their standing and their future use- such a subject could cbviously not be imparted 
fools of themselves to the press in advance of the moves which 
writing about what they don’t understand, are to be made. 
who will take them seriously when they dis- 


the least right to pontificate, 
place—by ridiculous 


fulness. If they make 


hoped to work out cur program. The present 
difficulty, in fact, grows out of Stalin’s balking 


Yugoslavia and Germany he has based himself 


The fact that T. V. Soong was from the 


cuss grave domestic and fcreign matters with start included in the conference as China’s 


regard to which they are competent? 





Without adequate preparation such a venture 


might turn into a lamentable tragedy. A false 
start might mean the lengthening of the war 
and the sacrifice of many thousands of lives. 


The tradition of the British and American first in importance. 


Armies is to sacrifice as few lives as possible. 
The respect for the individual human being is 
a part of democracy. It is for this respect of 
the human being’s right to live that we fight. made. Our relations with Russia, the sharp 
Our soldiers are not cannon fodder. They are 
fellow citizens out in the fighting lines. They 07 the agenda, and there is abundant evidence 
are not to be slaughtered in wild adventures to to show that moves were planned toward a 
satisfy anybody’s literary impatience. 

There will, of course, be a continental front. 
It will be established soon—perhaps before 
these words meet the eye of the reader. It will 
be planned and created by the same experts 
who gave us the victories in North Africa and 
Sicily. There will be the same careful fore- 
sight, the same meticulous management of 
And there 
will be, we have every reason to believe, the 


boats, planes, supplies and ,men. 


same measure of success. 


As the strain of waiting grows more tense, 


solution. 


Our President and 


and their staffs may well turn out to be 
Every surrounding cir- 
cumstance forces the assumption that the main 
military and political problems of the hour 
were boldly faced and crucial decisions were 


crux of our political difficulty, were certainly 


political policy of the war. 


representative has great importance. China, 
as one of the four major powers among the 


AFTER QUEBEC United Nations, is firmly placed by the side 
HE sixth conference of Roosevelt, Churchill 0f Britain and the United States in favor of 


democratic solutions. President Roosevelt was 
doubtless sincere in his statement that Stalin 
or his representative would have been received 
with joy. There is nothing in this contrary to 
the Moscow statement that no invitation was 
sent. Messengers have been flying back and 
forth. Great powers do not openly extend 
invitations which are certain to be turned 
down. 

It has become a journalistic truism that a 


First Way of cooperation with Russia must be found 
Minister cannot be accused of sidestepping the —that is, if it can be found. But such co- 
one knows Operation will necessitate a mutual approach, 
better than they that it is impossible to con- 4 process of two-sided give-and-take. Thus 
duct a war—especially a total and global war far Stalin has shown little inclination for this 
—without a clear political policy. The Atlantic sort of thing. His bristling moves have all 
Charter was a tentative thrust toward such a _ been unilateral. 
policy. The hope was that on the basis of 
its broad principles the United 
Britain on the one side 
other could reach a unified agreement. 
This hope was deliberately blasted by Josef exerted, remains to be seen. But it is clear 


The formal summary of the conference men- 


and tions a hoped-for “tripartite meeting which it 
the may be possible to arrange with Soviet Russia.” 


What arguments can be used, what pressures 


these journalists seem to lose their grip on Stalin. He is often praised in the American that President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
reality. The fact that no details of the plans press for having definite post-war political Churchill are set to throw all their power and 


were revealed at Quebec fairly brings them aims. The writers seem 
They write fact that his aims—painfully 
long editorials, give us endless columns. The diametrically opposed 
gist of all the words is that Russia is right 


raving up out of their chairs. 


unconscious of the ingenuity into an effort to create a unified 
definite—are political policy for the war. As a step in this 
of direction the Quebee Conference will fill an 
democratic control on the basis of which we important place in history. 
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Feeler Toward German Alliance 
Seen in Moscow Committee 


To the Editor: 


From RUDOLPH KATZ 


Editor “Neue Volkszeitung” 


PROTEST ANTI-CO BILL 
From MAX M. KAMPELMAN 


To the Editor: 

William Henry Chamberlin’s 
fine and objective column on the 
work being performed by consci- 
entious objectors brings to mind 
recent Congressional action which 
will interest your readers. 

During the closing days ot the 


At this time, when Italy is about to get out of the war, and the most important re- - pate session, Rep. 
maining question in the south European theatre of war is merely where, in Italy, will the °° Starnes, Dies Committee 


new German-Anglo Saxon battle line be formed, the problem: “What are the plans of the 
victorious powers with regard to Germany?” gains special significance. 
Not much imagination is 


horizon, a German regime of 
transition that will try to ar- 
range for an armistice after rit- 
ler’s fall, and attempt to save 
from the heap of ruins of the 
wrecked Nazi regime enough ma- 
terial for building a vital German 
state in the future. Then this 
question will become of burning 
interest in Germany: “How shall 
we do it? With the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, or with Russia?” 

From this viewpoint Stalin’s, 
so to speak, semi-official offer to 
Hitler’s presumptive successors 
which he issued in mid-July, 
through his “Free-Germany Com- 
mittee” in Moscow, must be re- 
garded as a political event of the 
first order. 

It is a serious possibility that 
in this new maneuver we have 
before us, for the first time, a 
general outline of a definite Rus- 
sian plan concerning Germany. 

The declaration does not only 
contain an appeal to the German 
people and the German Army 
to throw Hitler and the Nazis 
overboard, to clear the occupied 
eastern territories immediately, 
and to make peace with Russia. 
It goes much farther, and by go- 
ing farther it comes into open 
conflict with the Anglo-American 
policy. It holds out to Germany, 
in the event of peace, the pros- 
pect of three conditions, of which 
the first two have been denied 
to Germany by the Western pow- 
ers by special proclamation, while 
for the third there are no bind- 
ing agreements. Germany is 
promised, openly and_ partly 
through the clever wording of 
the text: (a) continuation of her 
military apparatus; (b) absence 
of any foreign occupation; (c) 


member, poll-taxer and labor- 
baiter, introduced a rider to the 
$71,000,000,000 War Department 


necessary to sce a “German Badoglio” arise on the distant appropriations bill _ preventing 





continuation of the German Reich 
as a political unit. 

Thus, the whole thing consti- 
tutes a peace proposal to the 
conquered nation which is far 
more magnanimous and compre- 
hensive than Wilson’s fourteen 
points were after the last war. 

There can be little doubt that 
the political powers in Germany, 
including their generals—if they 
are convinced that the offer is 
made in good faith—could not 
afford to reject such an astonish- 
ingly favorable offer. 

Further reasons for Germany’s 
not rejecting this offer may be 
found in the fact that the man- 
ifesto states that the future Ger- 
many will be a democratic state 
with private capitalism. Property, 
freedom of religion and political 
freedom shall be protected there 
just as they are in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. In short, the 
manifesto declares between the 
lines: “You Germans have noth- 
ing to fear from Russia. Your 
further existence as a _ political 
unit, as a legally constituted 
state, as an independent nation, 
free from any foreign interfer- 
ence, is assured. We do not de- 
mand—as England and America 
do—an ‘unconditional surrender,’ 
disarmament, foreign occupation 
and possible partitioning. There- 
fore, come over to our side.” 

Those are the intrinsic facts 
behind this document, facts which 
put’ before the Western powers a 
new and extraordinary political 
problem. Because it is quite clear 
what lies back of this declara- 
tion: An offer of alliance between 
Russia and post-Hitler Germany. 
Should such an alliance come in- 


to being, with the eventual in- 
clusion of Japan, then there is 
a possibility that the two Anglo-  jjo¢ 
Saxon powers might be the polit- 
ical losers in this war, after hav- 
ing achieved military victory in 





Washington to tell 
people a bit more clearly about the implications of its action and 
their plans for the future of Ger- for the repeal of the rider. The 
many after her military defeat. issue is but one on the domestic 
Wilson did just that, democratic front and vet as such 
and it helped to shorten the war it deserves the vigorous suppert 


conscientious objectors in Civil- 
ian Public Service camps from 
training or serving in foreign re- 
and reconstruction projects 
under Selective Service, even 
though the projects are privately 
financed. 

The rider illustrates a punitive 


announcement about attitude toward minorities, a stu- 
Germany will give England’s and pid refusal to make good use of 
America’s political leaders many the talents of many young men 
provided it does not sincerely devoted to the cause of 
pure propaganda. It is. democracy and total unconcern 
not impossible that the manifesto’ about post-war relief problems. 


London and_ A drive will be made in the next 
the German session to explain to Congress 


of progressives, 
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